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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At dawn on 31 July, after weeks of preparation and 

a very heavy bombardment of many days, Sir Douglas 

Haig began, in co-operation with the French, an 
advance along a front of fifteen miles. The British 
force started from the new Wytschaete-Messines 
front and advanced rapidly to the capture of Basse 
Ville, Warneton, Hollebeke, and Hooge, villages lying 
between Armentiéres and Ypres. The French troops, 
who now appear on the British left—that is, to the 
north, between the sea and Ypres—advanced from 
Boesinghe and took Steenstraete and Bixschoote. The 
first day’s advance penetrated the enemy’s positions to 

’ a depth of about two miles and was accompanied by 
vigorous fighting in the air. The tanks were very 
effective, and Scotch, Welsh, and Australian troops 
distinguished themselves. 

Later heavy and incessant rain unfortunately de- 
layed the progress of our advance, and the thick mist 
was a severe handicap to the aeroplanes, which are the 
eyes of our artillery. There have been slight gains 
and losses, the Germans making desperate efforts in 
counter-attacks. Near the Ypres-Roulers railway they 
secured at great cost a foothold in our advanced 
positions on Wednesday, but by Thursday morning 
they were driven back at all points, and our line was 
completely re-established. Further enemy attacks 
from the Ypres-Roulers railway to St. Julien were in 
every case broken up and dispersed by our artillery 
and infantry. 


The Russians are still retreating, but showing a 
more stubborn front than they did. General Brusiloff 
has resigned, and General Korniloff has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Armies, doubtless 
as an exponent of severe discipline. It was reported 
on Tuesday from Petrograd that he had forbidden 
soldiers’ meetings in the war zone, and ordered the 
shooting of anyone calling such meetings. His order 


or by others. If General Korniloff can establish his 
authority and find firm support from the Government, 
he should do much for the Russian cause. Another 
appointment which may prove to be important is that 
of General von Falkenhayn to take charge of the 
Turkish forces. This general, who overran Roumania 


last year, has a good reputation as a soldier and 
tactician. 


From Roumania—quo minime reris Graid pan- 
detur ab urbe—some glimmering light of courage 
appears on the Eastern Front. Whilst the Russians, 
those children of a glorious democracy, are in full 
flight from Galicia, the reconstituted Roumanian Army 
is thrusting back the Austrians in an area north-west 
of Focsani, between the Trotus and the Putna rivers, 
their purpose being to drive the invaders from the 
neighbourhood of the Sereth, We fear that this 
local success cannot have much effect on the result of 
the war, though it does something to redeem the 
character of the Roumanian Army. Shall we ever 
know the true story of the Roumanian collapse? 
Were the Russians the villains of the plot? 


We are not grateful enough to the Japanese Navy 
for its most valuable assistance in the Mediterranean. 
Japanese men-of-war escort our transports and mer- 
chantmen in the Mediterranean, and thus relieve the 
overworked navies of France, Italy, and England. 
On 22 July two Japanese men-of-war, escorting a 
British transport, sighted an enemy submarine. One 
Japanese ship remained to guard the transport, while 
the other pursued the submarine, smashed its peri- 
scope, and it is believed destroyed it. Truly a not- 
able service, for which thanks are due to the brave 
country of the Rising Sun. 


We should like to know who is financing the very 
active pro-Serbian-Jugo-Slav propaganda that is being 


must not even be discussed by soldiers’ committees 


carried on. Money is being spent by somebody ve 
lavishly. The most fashionable publicists of the on 
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are writing up Serbia and the Slav nationality, and a 
new magazine has been started, which has a surpris- 
ingly good press. As the new magazine cannot have 
a circulation, for it has only just been started, and as 
it takes no advertisethents, it must cost money, as 
must the Serbian committee and the Jugo-Slav com- 
mittee, each with an office, secretary, clerks, etc. 
Two of the most active members of the Serbian com- 
mittee are in the employment of the Government. 
What does it all mean? It is causing irritation in 
Italian circles. 


Lord Duncannon deserves the greatest credit for his 
persistence in extracting an explanation of Mr. 
Henderson’s visit to Paris in company with Messrs. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Wardle. The knot was 
deemed worthy of untying by the Prime Minister, 
whose speech on Wednesday was marked by that 
frankness which goes far to redeem what some regard 
as his impetuosity. The Prime Minister’s explanation 
is that the British Government cannot do without the 
support of organised labour, and that the only means 
of retaining that support is by allowing Mr. Henderson 
to keep his dual position as Secretary of the Labour 
Party and a Cabinet Minister. This is (from our 
point of view) an ugly fact, but it is a fact, and as 
such we may as well recognise and swallow it. 


Mr. Henderson’s explanation was, unconsciously, a 
humorous one. It was that he went to Paris as a 
counterpoise, or antidote, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
‘‘to keep his honourable friend straight,’’ as he put 
it. It would never do to allow Mr. MacDonald to go 
to Paris as the representative of organised labour, and 
therefore Mr. Henderson went too, not to ‘‘ say ditto 
to Mr. Burke,’’ but to say ‘‘ No’’ whenever he said 
“Yes.’’ This is sufficiently ludicrous, but, un- 
fortunately, we must again admit that it represents 
ugly facts. Labour is not united on the subject of 
the war, and Messrs. Snowden and MacDonald repre- 
sent a section—we hope a small one—of organised 
labour in Great Britain. In that capacity we are in 
favour of their being allowed to have their say, as 
we never knew anything but harm to come from the 
suppression of opinions. We are not afraid of the 
discussion of the pacific views of Messrs. Snowden 
and MacDonald or the Union of Democratic Control 
or the Independent Labour Party, nor do we cherish 
any animosity against those gentlemen for holding 
those views. 


What we are afraid of is the fact that those gentle- 
men and those bodies are revolutionary anarchists 
who wish to substitute a Labour Reoublie under inter- 
national control for our present Constitution of King, 
Lords, and Commons. It is a melancholy truth that 
there are numbers of working men who require to be 
coaxed and bribed into working for the defence of 
their country, who have thrown down their tools re- 
peatedly in the middle of a war for the sake of a few 
shillings more wages. The Stockholm Conference is 
a meeting called by men who believe that the world 
can be ruled by an international brotherhood of 
Socialists, and naturally the conveners of this Con- 
ference are Russian anarchists. Internationalism, 
““c’est V’ennemi.’’ If Mr. MacDonald is to attend 
this Conference, by all means let Mr. Henderson go 
too as a counterblast. The Prime Minister has 
declared emphatically that he will not allow any such 
Conference to settle the peace, and that England will 
not be bound by its decisions. With that scrap of 
comfort we must perforce be content. 


Four weeks ago we stated in these columns the 
terms of the arrangement which Lord Newton had 
succeeded in making at The Hague with the repre- 
sentatives of the German Government. It is true they 
were not ratified, as they have been since, by the 
Kaiser’s Ministers. But such is the childish jealousy 


least notice of our announcement, though one would 


of journalism that not a single newspaper took the | 


imagine it was of some public interest. Nise editors 
out of ten would rather go to prison than acknow- 
ledge that a contemporary had secured a piece of 
riews which they have riot. Can anything be more 
puerile? For ourselves, whenever we see anything 
good in a contemporary we lift it, with acknowledg- 
ment, thinking with Moliére that we have a right 
to everything that is triie or riew or witty. ‘‘ C’est 
mon bien; je prends oit je trouve.’’ 


Lord Newton has been attacked by friends and foes 
for his apparent callousness in regard io prisoners. 
Lord Newton is a cool and clear-headed man, free 
from prejudices, and with a_ settled contempt for 
nonsense of all kinds. His mission to The Hague has 
been a complete success, and he deserves the gratitude 
of his country. He has extracted from the German 
delegates, whose behaviour was irreproachable, the 
admission that the English treatment of prisoners is 
better than that of any other country, and he has 
secured accommodation in Holland for some 16,000 
prisoners, including all who have been in captivity for 
over eighteen months, whatever their rank or condi- 
tion. Obviously there is only one thing to be done 
with so capable a diplomatist as Lord Newton, and 
that is to send him on a special mission to Petrograd 
to undo, if it is not too late, the mistakes of Sir George 
Buchanan. 


The revelation of a secret treaty between Great 
Powers, if it is to make an effect, ought to be either 
true or probable, and it ought to be important in its 
bearing on the state of the world. The revelation by 
Dr. Michaelis of a secret treaty between France and 
Russia has fallen fizzling to the ground like a damp 
squib, because it is not true or probable, and if it 
were true would not matter ‘‘a continental damn ”’ 
to anybody. Who cares twopence at this hour 
whether the French Government did or did not make 
a secret treaty with the Czar before the Russian revo- 
lution by which France was to get, not only Alsace 
and Lorraine, but a further rectification of frontier to 
the south? Nobody can believe it, because the Czar 
was not at that time in a condition to make a secret 
treaty with anybody, being far too absorbed in his 
own affairs. If it were true, who cares? The Czar 
is gone, and nothing is left but the stupidity of Dr. 
Michaelis. 


At the present stage of the war all peace discus- © 


sions are waste of time for two reasons: first, be- 
cause each group of belligerents believes that it has 
won or will win the war; second, because, holding 
that belief, each declines to discuss details. The Cen- 
tral Powers say: We occupy Belgium, one-third of 
France, Serbia, Roumania, and Russian Poland, out 
of which you cannot drive us, and after trying to 
drive us out for another year or six months you will 
have neither men nor money to continue the struggle, 
if we don’t by submarine warfare so reduce your 
supplies that you must throw up the sponge. before 
the winter. That is the German case. The Entente 
say: We have taken all your colonies and we have 
destroyed your whole foreign trade by the blockade. 
What are you going to do about it? 


Supposing that in the conditions of modern war 
no decisive result can be obtained, which of the two 
groups can hold out longer at the. present game? 
It may be observed that the Entente Powers—Eng- 
land, France, and Italy—have the seas open to them, 
and they can carry on their foreign trade as before. 
With them, therefore, it is a question of how many 
men and how much money they are willing to spend 
on the contest. But with Germany and Austria it 
is not only a question of how many men they will 
sacrifice and how many loans they can float, but how 
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long can they live without their foreign trade, which 
is half a modern nation’s revenue. How long can 
they go on subsidising Turkey and Bulgaria? At pre- 
sent the military situation is so uncertain that peace 
debates between Chancellor and Prime Minister are 
mere fencing. 


The parties will not come to close quarters over 
the important points, which are in cverybody’s mind, 
and which are: (1) Restoration; (2) Reparation; 
(3) Security. Under the heads (1) and (2) occur the 
questions: Will Germany and Austria evacuate Bel- 
gium, North-Eastern France, Roumania, and Serbia, 
and pay for the damage done wantonly and wilfu'ly 
to those countries? To these questions Germany and 
Austria would reply: Will you restore the Colonies 
you have taken, and agree not to boycott our trade 
after the war? We, that is Great Britain, cannot, if 
we would, restore the African and Pacific Colonies, 
and we, that is the Entente, are discussing’ how we 
can boycott your trade after the war. Obviously 
there is nothing to discuss at present between two 
groups of Powers holding such irreconcilable views. 


With regard to (3), Security, there is the question of 
Eastern Europe. Will Austria consent to the forma- 
tion of a great Serbian-Slav republic? And _ will 
Austria consent to part with the Czec kingdom of 
Bohemia? And will Germany and Austria consent to 
the neutralisation of Constantinople under, say, the 
joint custody of France, Great Britain, and Italy? 
Lastly, will Germany and Austria agree to the founda- 
tion of an independent Polish republic? Germany and 
Austria will never answer yes to these questions unless 
and until they are beaten in the field, or unless and 
until domestic revolution forces them to say yes. 
We do not believe in revolution in the Central Euro- 
pean empires so long as the war lasts. So that it all 
comes back again to the armies in the field. ‘‘ Can I 
kill thee, or canst thou kill me?’’ Until that ques- 
tion is settled arguments about peace are what the 
Americans call ‘‘ hot air.’’ The only definite state- 
ment is that of Mr. Balfour that we are bound to fight 
for Alsace and Lorraine as long as the French wish to 
carry on. 


In discussing the probability of an early peace, 
which can only be brought about by military defeat of 
the enemy, we have said nothing about the interven- 
tion of the United States, and for this reason. We 
do not think it prudent to count on the landing of a 
large American force in France or Flanders. The 
American Navy is helping us very much in keeping 
epen the sea routes; and the Americans will send us 
a large fleet of aeroplanes and will lend us money. 
But the Americans are five thousand miles from the 
scene of war. ‘* We cannot carry on this war, in my 
judgment, without a thoroughly aroused and sustained 
public opinion in favour of the war, which does not 
at this time exist.’’ These are the words of Senator 
Borah at Washington: rather ominous words. 


Sir Eric Geddes has made his maiden speech in 
presenting himself to the electors of Cambridge as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. We doubt whether such 
a thing has ever before occurred in our political his- 
tory. But the war has produced so strong a reaction 
against talking politicians that we have run into the 
opposite extreme, and now promote to the highest 
posts business men without any trial of their political 
capacity. Up to date the experiment has not pro- 
duced any striking success, as the cases of Lord 
Devonport, Lord Cowdray, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
and Sir Albert Stanley testify. Even the success of 
Sir Eric Geddes in making our transport railways 
abread is questioned by some. But the maiden speech 
of Sir Eric Geddes is sound and sensible. Like Sir 
Edward Carson, Sir Eric Geddes declares he will not 
interfere with naval strategy, and he assures us that 


we cannot be conquered by German submarines. These 
negatives are conscling. 


The debate in the House of Lords on meat prices 
illustrates the difficulties of regulating men’s bargains 
by decree. The growers of beef and mutton complain 
that Lord Rhondda’s prices will leave them no profit. 
Lord Rhondda replies that he has fixed prices at 63 
per cent. above those of 1914, and that this profit 
will be divided between producers, wholesale dealers, 
and retailers. There would seem to be ample margin 
here for everybody to get his share of profit, if it is 
fairly divided. In the meantime, we may point out 
that the bakers calmly defy Lord Rhondda’s ninepence 
for a loaf by charging 3$d. for delivery. This is 
monstrous. 


Sir George Cave is the best Home Secretary we 
have had since the days of Mr. Henry Matthews, 
afterwards Lord Llandaff. He is, like that accom- 
plished statesman, a scholarly and skilful lawyer—the 
Home Secretary ought always to be of the legal 
profession—and he has the great Parliamentary quali- 
ties of courage, tempered by courtesy to friend and 
foes. Sir Edward Henry is a very capable Chief Com- 
missioner, and the high authorities at Scotland Yard 
have never been more efficient. We have, therefore, 
a sure and certain hope that the complaint about the 
conduct of the taxi-drivers, expressed by a corre- 
spondent in these columns and by Sir Vansittart 
Bowater in the Times, will result in these gentry being 
taught that they are the servants, not the masters, 
of the public. What, for instance, can be more scan- 
dalous than the refusal of the taxi-drivers to go on 
the rank inside the railway stations, because they are 
asked by the companies to pay a few pence? Of 
course, the taxi-drivers have chosen their time well, 
the first week in August, when the maximum of in- 
convenience will be inflicted on the public. 


A White Paper issued on Thursday gives the text of 
the arrangements made concerning prisoners between 
this country and Germany. There is to be a ‘‘ comple- 
mentary internment ’’ in Switzerland of prisoners who 
were in captivity before 1 November 1916, and whose 
cases are to be decided by special commissioners com- 
posed of doctors from Switzerland and the captor State 
in equal proportions. Those whose cases have been 
neglected or adjourned for some mysterious reason 
will now get better consideration. In order to gain 
room for the ‘‘ complementary internment ’’ there will 
be a reciprocal repatriation on the English and German 
sides of those who are severely wounded or seriously 
ill. The decision will be in the hands of the Swiss 
doctors, and will be binding on both sides unless there 
is an excess of 20 per cent. among the repatriated on 
either side over the other. 


A more flagrant instance of creating a new office 
for the purpose of providing for a political friend than 
the Ministry of Reconstruction it would be impossible 
to find. Dr. Addison is, we do not doubt, a competent 
medical theorist, and we daresay his professorial 
lectures were edifying. Of political capacity he has 
never given the smallest sign, except by getting 
elected by an East End constituency. At the Ministry 
of Munitions he was so striking a failure that his 
removal became a matter of urgent necessity, if further 
strikes were to be avoided. He was afraid of the 
trade unions and their shop stewards, which they soon 
found out, and which encouraged their demands while 
it excited their contempt. The Department got a bad 
name in the House of Commons by reason of its in- 
accurate and misleading answers to questions. But as 
Dr. Addison had.to go, he must be provided for; and 
so he is appointed Minister of Reconstruction with 
£2,000 a year. Such are the rewards of incompetence ! 
Is Mr. Smillie, of the Revolutionary Labour Party, to 
be appointed Dr. Addison’s Under-Secretary ? 
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THE DAY. 


HE fourth of August 1914 is like to be 

remembered as one of the most important 
dates in British history. At 11 p.m. on that 
day Great Britain declared war on Germany 
because Germany refused to give an _ assur- 
ance that she would respect the neutrality of 
Belgium, guaranteed by her together with all 
the other European Powers. It was indeed impossible 
for Germany to give that assurance, for without any 


declaration of war her troops had already crossed the | 


Belgian and French frontiers and had seized the Duchy 
of Luxemburg. It is not the declaration of war that 
will make the date memorable, for England has often 
declared war before, on Spain, on Trance, and on 
Russia. But in 1914 Great Britain entered on a 
Continental war as a military Power. Previously we 


had fought our wars on the sea, our coatribution ‘to | 
the war on land being a small number of troops, large | 


subsidies to our Continental Allies, and the formation 
by diplomacy of coalitions. That was how the two 
Pitts fought, and there are still peoosle who believe 
Great Britain would have done better to stick to the 
sea in the present war. Be that as it may, on the 
declaration of war this day three years ago our Army 
available for the Continent consisted of about 150,000 
men, of whom some 70,000 were despatched to 
Flanders within a fortnight—‘‘ French’s contemptible 
littlhe Army.’’ To-day we are said to have between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 men under arms. Great 
Britain is now not only the greatest naval Power in 
the world, but one of the great military Powers. At 
the same time, aircraft and submarine have to a great 
extent impaired our security as an island. These 
events mark a new departure in the national life of 
Great Britain, and, like all great physical changes, 
must have a sensible effect on the national character. 
What that effect is going to be no man at this hour 
can forecast. 


The best because the simplest answer to the 


impudent pretence of Germany that England planned | 
4 4 d . . | Budgets, which are the concentration of the same price 


the war is the state of our preparation on 4 August 
1914. England’s unpreparedness for the place she 
proudly accepted as the head of the Entente would 
be ludicrous were it not so tragical. The Germans 
may think British statesmen the most double-dealing 
knaves in the world, but they cannot at the same time 
regard them as idiots, the two characters being incom- 
patible. No one but an idiot plans a war in which a 
trained Army of 6,000,000 soldiers are to be met by 
an Army of 150,000 men. If ever the correspondence 
of the German and Austrian Chancelleries sees the 
light, it will be found that the unpreparedness of Great 
Britain and her absorption in Irish politics were the 
factors relied on in choosing the moment for launching 
war on Europe. In truth, none of the belligerents 
were prepared, except Germany and Austria. Neither 
Russia nor France was ready. Russia never is ready 
for anything; and France was occupied by Caillaux 
scandals. The blame of England’s unreadiness must 
be divided between the two great political parties, 
which have ruled her alternately for two centuries. 
Apparently our statesmen learned nothing. from the 
South African War. When Lord Roberts returned 
from Pretoria in 1901 and was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, he could have done what he liked with the 
nation, yet he did not then discover that national 
service was the one thing needful. Lord Roberts was 
in a position of almost absolute power for six years, 
during which he never lifted a finger to secure Con- 
scription. It was ten years later, when he and his 
friends were out of power, that he began his crusade 
in favour of national service. Lord Roberts and 
Messrs. 


Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George the heavy 
responsibility of Britain’s defencgeless condition in 
1914. It shows a singular lack of statesmanship on 
the part of the leaders of both parties that Germany 


should not have been discovered as the enemy. During | tion and nervous apprehension. 


Balfour, Chamberlain, Arnold-Forster, and | 
Brodrick must share with Lord Haldane, Sir Edward | 


_the latter half of the nineteenth ceatury British 


Governments alternated between fear of Russia and of 
France: Germany was never so much as suspected. 
Yet one would have thought that the Kaiser’s tele- 
gram of congratulation to President Kruger on the 
failure of the Jameson Raid in 1895 had opened the 
eyes of British statesmen. Nothing seems more 
absurd to-day than the fear of Russia which so long 
haunted our councils. The Bear has turned out to be 
a Hare, though, to be sure, the Japanese War knocked 
the prestige of Russia on the head. But towards the 
end of the last century war with France was very near. 

Looking back over the three years, Britain has done 
nothing to be ashamed of, and much—very much—of 
which to be proud. We shall never know, and it is 
perhaps ungenerous to inquire, whether, if Germany 


had not invaded Belgium, Britain would have declared . 


war. Certain it is that on Sunday, 2 August, Mr. 
Asquith received a letter signed by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Bonar Law urging him to stand by England’s 


' Ally, France, and to protect England’s honour and 


safety. How far that assurance of support from the 
Unionist party helped to decide the issue can never, 
as we say, be known. Anyway, it is a pleasing 
contrast to the behaviour of the Whigs during the 
Napoleonic War, and to the conduct of the Liberals 
during the South African War. With all the experi- 
ence of the last three years behind us, it may appear to 
some an arguable question whether the English policy 
of not preparing for a war till we are in it is not as 
good as the German policy of making war the main 
national industry during peace. This war will cost 
Britain some eight thousand millions and Germany 
half as much. But to Germany’s expenditure in the 
war must be added the whole of her military and naval 
expenditure during the last forty years. As a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence we think the war will 
cost Germany as much as, if not more than, it will cost 
Great Britain. We buy our blessings at a price, and 
the price we pay for individual liberty ind freedom 
from militarism is to be found in Mr. Bonar Law’s 


that Germany pays for slavery. But it is not merely 
a question of money. Compare England’s position 
before the world to-day with that of Germany; or, 
rather, is there any comparison? The unanswerable 
argument against the British method of not preparing 
for war in peace time is the risk. The German time-table 
might have come off. The Belgians and General 
French’s ‘‘ contemptible little Army ’’ might have 
failed to check the German advance, and Paris might 
have been taken in three weeks. This risk can only 
be got rid of by breaking the German military power, 
and that is our war aim, whatever terms of peace may 
be talked of. It has not been done yet; but Sir 
Douglas Haig is beginning to do it, and if he can 
continue the splendid achievement of this week, it will 
soon be done. There was a fine old Roman statesman 
who had but one war speech of three words: Delenda 
est Carthago. The best war speech of these days is 
that of General Joffre, who, when asked how long the 
war would last, replied: ‘‘ The war will last as long 
as it ought to last.’’ 


TRUCKLING TO RUSSIA. 

HE explanation of the Henderson mission to 
Paris, resting as it does upon the indispensa- 

bility of the Labour Party to the Government, has 
disappointed those who hoped that one result 
of the recent Conferences among the Allied states- 
men would be an agreement to abstain from 
further cant over Russia. The common cause has 
suffered the gravest damage throughout the war 
because French and English Ministers have never felt 
able to tell the truth about that country, or to use 
plain words to its rulers. Their attitude from the 
beginning has oscillated between exaggerated expecta- 
They based the 
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largest hopes on those uncounted millions of Russian 
bayonets and the crushing weight of the Eastern 
‘‘steam-roller.’”’ But they were haunted by the 
constant dread that the machine might be brought to 
a standstill or set going in the wrong direction. They 
were always afraid that the Russian Government, torn 
by its conflicting factions, and honeycombed by 
intrigue and chicanery, might fail them at any 
moment. 

In our feverish anxiety to avert such a misfortune 
we were ready for any sacrifice. Our subserviency to 
this exigent and uncertain partner was amazing. 
Nothing that Petrograd asked could be refused; no 
modification of our own plans was found intolerable 
if it suited Russia to press for it. The Gailipoli 
expedition, which spoilt the whole Allied military and 
naval scheme, and went far to wreck it, was under- 
taken because Russia required it. Our relations 
with Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, RKoumania, were 
dominated by the Russian Foreign Office, and the fact 
explains, and goes some way to excuse, the failure 
of Allied diplomacy and strategy in South-Eastern 
Europe. When Russia suddenly declared that she 
meant to have Constantinople and the Straits as her 
prize of war, we tamely acquiesced in this pretension, 
end abandoned the consistent policy of a century with- 
out a murmur. Money by the million, arms, muni- 
tions, stores, shipping, railway material were poured 
into the devouring Muscovite whirlpool, without the 
smallest security that they would be really employed 
for the common benefit, instead of being, as they were, 
to a large extent, wasted, squandered, and stolen. Yet 
our diplomatic agents must have been strangely blind 
and culpably careless if our Ministers were ignorant 
of the pro-German intrigues at the heart of the court 
camarilla, of the shocking disorganisation and 
treachery that paralysed the army, and of the general 
misgovernment that was rendering the country ripe 
for revolution. We put up with everything, and went 
on paying and praising and submitting without 
protest for fear that otherwise Russia might ‘“‘ let us 
down.’’ And in the end Russia has let us down 
abominably at the most critical stage of the war. 

We could not have done worse, and in all probability 
should have done much better, if we had taken a 
stronger and more straightforward line. We could 
have made our support conditional on honest and 
sensible administration in Russia. Tne Czar, a weak 
but apparently a well-meaning person, might have been 
fortified in his patriotic impulses instead of being left 
helplessly in the hands of the pro-German conspirators 
who had got his wife under their control. When 
we saw how things were shaping we might have said 
plainly that Russia could expect no more aid from 
Britain, France, or Japan—neither roubles nor rifles— 
unless the direction of affairs were left with those 
whom we could trust, and unless we had guarantees 
against corruption and mismanagement. If that 
course had been taken it is highly probable that the 
patriotic group among the Grand Dukes and the 
nobility would have been sufficiently strengthened to 
clear the traitors and worst reactionaries out of the 
Czar’s entourage, and put a stop to subterranean 
communications with the enemy. The campaign would 
have been prosecuted with vigour and the necessary 
reforms introduced. In that case there need have 
been no revolution, and Russia would not have 
exhibited the spectacle of sanguinary chaos which she 
is at present offering to the world as an illustration 
ef democratic efficiency. 

Ignoring this obvious lesson of the past, our states- 
men seem inclined to repeat the same mistake, 
mutatis mutandis, in their dealings with what now 
passes for government in the Russian territories. The 
old policy of excessive complaisance is continued in 
an even more dangerous form. Mr. Lloyd George 
transfers to the mob leaders, who have risen to power 
by a series of street riots, the adulation formerly 
lavished on the wisdom and enlightenment of the luck- 
less autocrat who has disappeared. In the faint hope 


of keeping the waterlogged vessel on a straight course 
we are to affect approval of the views of the ranting 
demagogues and muddled idealists who think they 
can manage 170 millions of people suddenly cast 
adrift from all their bearings. We tell these fanatics 
that they are really the chosen apostles of the true 
democracy for which we have been waiting all the 
time; we affect to believe that their rabid communism 
and their revolt against order, property, and law are 
the genuine expression of liberal progress. When 
they demand a peace ‘‘ without annexations and indem- 
nities,’’ we find our most influential spokesmen actually 
trying to convince them that this formula can be 
stretched to cover our own war objects. 

A peace which does not give France Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Italy the Trentino and Istria, which leaves Aus- 
tria with Bosnia, and Turkey with Armenia and Meso- 
potamia, a peace which restores the German colonies 
and fails to indemnify Belgium and France for the 
ravages they have sustained—such a peace would be 
disaster for the Allies and victory for the Central 
Powers. What is the sense of veiling this obvious 
truth on the offchance that it may possibly make it 
a little easier for M. Kerenski to keep touch with his 
Soviet and other revolution clubs? M. Kerenski’s 
efforts to restore something like order in Russia 
deserve our sympathy. He may succeed with the help 
of the bourgeoisie, whom he began by denouncing, 
and-the Zemstvos, whom his friends have flouted, and 
more particularly by means of Korniloff or some other 
capable soldier and the Cossacks. A stable adminis- 
tration that will enable Russia to exert a genuine and 
sustained military effort against the enemy should 
have all the legitimate support we can render. In 
the meanwhile Russia must go her own perturbed 
way. We shall not help matters by the insincere en- 
dorsement of any kind of visionary programme which 
any perplexed Provisional Government, desperately 
anxious to curry favour with its Jacobins, may be 
impelled to put forward. 


THE NEW JACOBIN. 


HOSE of us who have the good fortune to study 
revolution from a distance lean naturally on 
historical analogies. We compare, for example, the 
Russian Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dele- 
gates with the Jacobin Club of Revolutionary France. 
The one, like the other, is an organisation for the 
purpose of influencing or terrorising a Provisional 
Government. The Club was composed at its strongest 
of about three thousand members, yet for a time it 
ruled France. The Club was vehemently suspected—- 
—on what grounds we do not know—of being under 
both Prussian and British influence. The inner 
government of the Club was a ring of men—desperate 
and corrupt—whose trade was revolution shortly 
removed from blackmail. The Club made democratic 
pretensions, but was not in reality democratic. The 
difference between its idealism and its reality was 
no doubt accurately described by Pére Gérard: ‘‘ When 
I first sat among you I heard so many beautiful 
speeches that I might have believed myself in heaven 
had there not been so many lawyers present.’’ When 
the Club was at the height of its power, Austrian and 
German armies were threatening Paris, disorganisation 
reigned, and famine stalked the streets. Parisians 
had bread tickets and men were guillotined for hoard- 
ing a few crusts in their cupboards. And in the end 
-—although here the analogy becomes a prophecy—the 
French people discovered the slenderness of the power 
by which they were terrorised, and wreaked a terrible 
vengeance on the Jacobins. 

Organisation, not numbers, is the secret of political 
strength. ‘‘ Why,’’ asked the police agent Dutard, 
‘* did a dozen Jacobins strike terror into two or three 
hundred aristocrats? It is that the former have a 
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rallying point, and that the latter have none.’’ And 
so it is, no doubt, in Russia. The council is the rally- 
ing point of revolution, confiscation, and sedition, and 
the mass of Russia, being disorganised, is helpless 
against it. As for the Provisional Government, it is 
weak because it is moderate in the principles in which 
the Council is extreme, and dare not be drastic lest it 
should be accused of reaction. There is the same 
danger here. Our revolutionaries and pro-Germans 
have watched the Council movement with the admira- 
tion which desires to imitate. The Leeds Conference 
resolved to set up Councils of the same sort all over 
the kingdom, and it is noteworthy that the four 
Russian delegates have been working to that end since 
they arrived in England. Thus, for example, they 
addressed a manifesto to the recent meeting in North 
London which came to so abrupt a conclusion, advising 
our simple Cockneys that the best way of bringing 
heaven to earth was to elect Soldiers’ and Workmen's 
Delegates. Fortunately, the London public appears 
to have been studying recent history in Russia from 
a different point of view. 

The nation is patriotic and robustly loathes the 
whole movement. But, unfortunately, there seems to 
be a taint of what one might call provisionalism in 
our Government. Why, for example, is there this 
persistent patronage of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? 
Mr. MacDonald was prevented from going to Russia 
by the people whom he professes to lead; he has now 
been allowed to go to France in compaay with the 
Russian delegates, and Mr. Henderson, a member of 
the Government, has gone with him. It is obvious that 
Mr. Henderson, being a member of the Government, 
cannot act merely as a Labour delegate. He cannot be 
at one moment a Labour delegate and at the next a 
Minister, without at least confusing the two functions 
in the public mind. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Henderson was 
never robust in the patriotic faith. He went to Russia 
and was there ‘‘ nobbled’’ by that dangerous group 
which is called the Maximalists. By some hocus- 
pocus he contrived to manage that he and Mr. Mac- 
Donald should go to France with the Russian dele- 
gates to arrange an ‘“‘ International.’’ This Inter- 
national is to include not Allies only, but also Labour 
delegates from enemy countries. The design is there- 
fore a defiance of British Government policy, of British 
Labour policy, and of M. Ribot’s declaration. But 
the ‘* provisionalism ’’ of our Government paralysed its 
power of action. 

We are therefore driven a point further and ask 
ourselves the explanation of this ‘* provisionalism.”’ 
Why, to put it bluntly, is Mr. Lloyd George coquetting 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? Let it be remembered 
that Mr. MacDonald is in a small minority in what is 
called the Labour movement. Labour leaders like Mr. 
Hodge, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Walsh are as strong for 
victory as anybody, and, besides, command a great 
majority of organised labour. Mr. MacDonald has 
been intriguing against these leaders, and in defiance 
of this majority, and he has no doubt helped to 
organise the Shop Stewards movement, which was a 
revolt against regular trade unionism. Dr. Addison, a 
friend of Mr. Lloyd George, threw labour into con- 
fusion by fawning upon and surrendezing to the Shop 
Stewards. The movement has grown in power chiefly 
because the Government has run away from it. It is 
popularly believed that the explanation of all this is 
connected with the Prime Minister’s designs for his 
own political future. He proposes to himself that a 
permanent alliance with his present supporters is im- 
possible, and that his future lies in the leadership of 
a new Labour movement. If there is no truth in this 
theory, we can see no explanation for what we have 
called the ‘‘ provisionalism’’ of the Government. 
But, whatever the reason, thére remains the danger. 
The Government is the organisation of the majority : 
if it surrenders to the mincrity, the minority becomes 
the true Government. So it was in the case of the 
Jacobin Club; so it is in Russia with the Council of 


| 


Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates. As the minority 
in question is seditious and revolutionary, the danger 
of such a situation need hardly be emphasised. 


WANTED: A FILM CONTROLLER? 


DISTINGUISHED general and an industrious 
bishop have recently completed the life-work of 

Mr. ‘Bernard Shaw. The English stage is now con- 
spicuously and successfully associated with a raging 
propaganda for the cleansing of English family life. 
M. Brieux has been allowed to frighten not merely 


London, but provincial England at large, into a 
discreet continence for reasons strictly hygienic. The 


capture of any British institution by the Puritan con- 
science is too common an event in our social history to 


_ call for any serious comment. The whole question of art 


| greatest number. 


versus morality has been as thoroughly threshed and 
ground in the mills of criticism as the dubious flour of 
which our present war bread is so efficiently composed. 
We can hardly improve, so far as the view of the 
poet or dramatist is concerned, upon Shelley’s final 
statement in the preface to ‘* Prometheus.’’ Heaven 
knows that Shelley was intent and fierce enough as 
a reforming idealist to allow full value to the didactic 
value of an artist’s work; but he was also good 
enough critic to realise that if artists really desire to 
improve their fellows they are more likely to do so 
by creating beauty than by denouncing evil. In a 
word, it is the artist’s mission to see that the devil 
shall not have all the best tunes. Shelley would never 
have defended a bad play because it was an excellent 
sermon. 

But it is not our intention to discuss the merits of 
the popular success of ‘‘ Damaged Goods,’’ or even of 
the amiable tolerance recently extended to Ibsen's 
‘**Ghosts.’’ Suffice it that the stage has not remained 
entirely unaffected by the call of our publicists, if not 
to repentance, at least to a reasonable circumspection 
in vice. A more important matter is the apparent 
awakening of the leaders of democratic opinion to the 
importance as a moral and social influence of the 
cinema. To-night in London we may choose between 
a distracting number of opportunities for moral, social, 
or political education by means of the film. We may, 
for example, decide between an appeal for intelligent 
interest in the war (\Var Office films), an appeal for 
economy in the use of food (** Everybody's Business,’’ 
passim), or an appeal against the artificial limitation 
of the family (‘* Where Are My Children?’’ Phil- 
harmonic Hall). Clearly someone is very much alive 
to the increasing influence of the cinema, and it 
behcves all those who are professionally or bene- 
volently interested in directing public opinion to take 
note. There has probably never been so universal 
and so vivid a means of reaching the masses. We use 
the word ‘‘masses’’ in no exclusive sense. The 
masses who frequent the cinema are the bulk of the 
nation, and they include every degree of education and 
wealth, of ignorance and poverty. We have carefully 
observed this matter over a long period, and quite 
seriousiy concluded that the cinema is an even more 
important influence than the cheap Press in reflecting 
and thereby reinforcing the emotions and attitudes of 
the vast majority of every class in the country. It 
is certainly more important than the old, polite 
influences of the pulpit, the rostra, or the legitimate 


stage. They are not thousands of occasional visitors 
who go to the cinema, but millions of regular 
adherents. 


The cinema, in fact, embodies the professed ideal of 
historic Liberalism, the greatest happiness of the 
It light-heartedly ignores all those 
sacrifices of sense and taste implicit in a determination 
to be popular and influential with every class and 
every country in the world. It recognises no frontiers 
between the nations and no distinctions among the 
classes. Its methods are the same in Milan, Paris, 
Brighton, New York, Buenos Aires, or Blaenau 
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Festiniog. It excites indifferently the interest or 
rapture of the mistress and her maid. Passing 
through the remotest country villages of England one 
finds that the primeval disfigurement of the local 
Greco-Baptist chapel has everywhere been supple- 
mented by the white and gold of the local picture 
palace, and that the films are everywhere the same. 
The quality of the entertainment in such places is 
naturally to be inferred from their sporadical habit. 
There is, apart from genius, only one way of appealing 
to millions of intellects in all countries and classes. 
One must eliminate every idea or emotion which is 
not immediately appreciated by at least nine hundred 
thousand out of every million people. It follows that 
no idea which is not a world-wide commonplace, and 
that no emotion or sentiment which cannot be inti- 
mately shared by anyone in the possession of five 
senses, is eligible for treatment. The cinema is 
required to reduce all things to the lowest common 
denominator, and no one will deny that it succeeds 
uncommonly well. 

And now there are signs that the immense influence 
of the cinema is beginning to be understood by those 
who are anxious to reach the popular mind. While 
Prime Ministers and fashionable orators have been 
wasting their time in talking to comparatively intel- 
ligent and half-converted audiences upon the need for 
household economy, a number of ladies and gentle- 
men have come together and produced a film on the 
subject which has had more effect upon the masses in 
six days than all the orators, posters, and newspapers 
have had in six months. In some instances the effect 
of this film has been so strong that not evea the Prime 
Minister’s recent ‘assurance that Great Britain is 
admirably stocked with beef and bread can do much 
harm. The title of the film, ‘‘ Everybody’s Business,”’ 
indicates that the first principle of film production has 
been observed : it speaks to the kitchen as firmly and 
as obviously as to Brooks’s or the Bachelors’. * Mr. 
Briton is discovered as the master of a household 
which is in the habit of exceeding its rations. Mr. 
Briton orders a real dinner in order to celebrate the 
home-coming of his son on leave. He dines so well 
that he falls asleep and dreams about the U-boats and 
how, because no Britons wasted their food, an entirely 
satisfactory peace, involving no more wars for ever, 
was actually signed and sealed. So Mr. Briton wakes 
up, puts his hand to an undertaking that henceforth 
he will observe the Food Controller’s maxims, under- 
takes to speak for the local economy organisation, and 
tells Miss Briton that she must never again feed her 
little dog upon lumps of sugar. The servants’ hall 
is also reformed by virtue of a human touch and the 
argumentum ad feminam. 

The effect of Everybody’s Business ’’ is not due 
to any excellence of reasoning, but simply to the fact 
that here, visibly and undeniably, are a number of 
obviously amiable and well-conducted people (who also 
happen to be popular actors and actresses) behaving 
in a way which even the least sense of the greatest 
number can perceive to be sweet and commendable. 
Everyone in the film, from the cook to the master of 
the household, is obviously nice, and it naturally 
behoves all who desire to live up to their picture-house 
ideals to model themselves accordingly. We know of 
at least one kitchen where five minutes of ‘‘ Every- 
body’s Business ’’ has had more effect than five months 
of serious admonition supported with all the available 
Statistics. 

““Where Are My Children?’ is rather a more 
ambitious effort after propaganda by cinema. Here, 
again, the palpable success of the teaching is due to 
the fact that an appeal is made to such emotions of 
interest or sympathy as lie nearest the surface in any 
chance gathering of miscellaneous minds and tempera- 
ments. Those who cater for the cinema have now had 
considerable experience in dealing with such gather- 
ings. More than any other professional class of enter- 


tainers or dealers in opinion they know how to attract 
the ‘* tuppences 


” 


without losing their hold upon the | 


crowns and half-crowns. They have made a study of 
all the common denominators—sex, patriotism, 
humour, ambition, villainy, social behaviour, and the 
rest—a study entirely empirical, based on actual ex- 
periments made night after night in every corner of 
the land and upon every kind of person. A Govern- 
ment secretly setting out to control or direct the mind 
of the nation, they might safely ignore the Press, the 
Church, the political platform, and the stage so long 
as they were able to secure the co-operation of the 
cinema. The first necessity of the modern Gracchus 
would be a Film Controller—one who knew how to use 
the film, and with absolute power to work it, not too 
obtrusively, as a State monopoly. Let those whom it 
concerns take heed. A Government which deals with 
a possible Dictator of the Press as Carthage dealt 
with the family of Hamilcar (sending them abroad to 
win laurels at a discreet distance from the seat of 
Empire), but fails to take account of the film rampant 
is making a grave chronological blunder. This is the 
age of the picture, as even the Press has realised, and 
the picture to have its full effect must be a moving 
picture offered not as news, but as pure distraction 
assimilable by the multitude irrespective of age, sex, 
or degree. The modern framer of the State can no 
more afford to neglect the cinema than Plato could 
neglect the Dorian mode. If our rulers desire to direct 
and inform the public mind, what they want is not a 
Press Bureau or an academic garrison, but a Film 


Controller. 
Shae object lessons of two sensational cases and 
the recent riots in London and Newcastle have 
once more brought the problems of ‘‘ conscientious "’ 
objection into prominence. What is this *‘con- 
science ’’ that ‘‘ does make cowards of them all,’’ and 
whence derived? One thing is certain. By only sanc- 
tioning Conscription when the teliing moment had 
passed, and by a clause aimed far more at the unseen 
undercurrent than at the driftwood on its surface, the 
Government pitchforked a present of this same 
‘* conscience ’’ to every shirker in the kingdom. In 
the first flush of the war, who would have dared to 
indulge in such a luxury except a few Quakers? It 
has now become almost a sort of habit—-quite apart 
from the case of those rightly retained for business and 
manufacture. .‘‘ Conscience,’’ be it noted, is a very 
elastic term. Save in its sincerest forms it seldom con- 
tradicts inclination, and as a rule the objector is only 
scrupulous when duty is irksome. Should anyone 
conscientiously object to pay taxes or discharge obliga- 
tions underlying the whole fabric of ordered freedom, 
a plea of conviction promptly brings down a conviction 
by the magistrate. When, however, ‘* conscience ’’ 
conflicts with patriotism, all kinds of side issues creep 
in. Sham sentimentalists and humanitarians, cosmo- 
politan ‘‘ pacifists ’’ or anarchs, political faddists and 
propagandists, the agitators of ‘‘ unrest,” the 
literalisers of Holy Writ, every Pharisee of the longest 
robe and crookedest sect compose a cunning con- 
federacy of national disunion. They call evil good and 
good evil, and just now the devil is much occupied in 
quoting Scripture for his purpose. It is not so in other 
countries, and in convulsed Russia the least disciplined 
do not desert before they have served. It was never 
so here when Great Britain was at stake. No Eliza- 
bethan whingpered about ‘‘ conscience ’’ in face of the 
Armada. No Cromwellian shrank from battling 
abroad and at home. But the sour leaven had then 
perhaps already begun, for much of this spirit can be 
traced to the slow and stealthy rise of a commercial 
Puritanism. And now a part of political Noncon- 
formity has been reinforced by a mass of international 
Socialism. While investigating the State Papers of 
the War of Succession we were much struck by a 
letter at its outset from Daniel Defoe. That stout 
Nonconformist humbly apologised for having evaded 
service, and protested his eagerness to enlist. Whether 
he did so or not, he had no doubt that he ought to 
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do so. He was a Briton first and a Dissenter after- | 
wards. But modern scepticism assumes high-sounding 
disguises. Not long ago we listened to a sermon on 


the New Patriotism. The preacher told us that in its 
loftiest shape it transcended country. We were, of 
course, to be good burgesses, so that we might be 
good Britons. Being good Britons would lead us to 
be excellent Europeans, and our allegiance to Europe 
would in its turn prove a stepping-stone to a wider 
world-fealty. We confess that we felt tempted to 
inquire, why stop there? Why not be loyal to the 
world in order to be loyal to the universe, and to the 
universe so as to develop our allegiance to space? 
Such ‘‘ ideals’? must have limits. After all, this is 
only the old gush of the ‘‘ friends of mankind ’’ which 
Canning trounced in the Anti-Jacobin. The Russian 
upheaval has added both impetus and infection to 
these tendencies and theories. Besides Brotherhoods 
of Reconciliation and the rest of it, we are now being 
treated to Soldiers’ and Workers’ Delegates. And, if 
it be retorted that a few cranks do not matter, history 
warns us that by such minorities revolutions are manu- 
factured. We are in danger of a State within a 
State. 

We have a most conscientious objection to Con- 
scientious Objectors, even when they are sincere. We 
do not deride their sincerity, but we despise their per- 
versions of it. No doubt there is a section of peculiars 
who honestly deem it unchristian—or more often 
unsocialistic—to perform the prime duty of citizenship 
and obey the first instinct of manhood. Their delu- 
sion is the more lamentable because they cut at the 
root not only of nationality but of Christianity itself. 
Christianity enjoins no merely passive self-sacrifice for 
the common cause, still less does it deal in soft-sawder. 
Its Founder expressly declared that He came not to 
bring peace on earth, but a sword. And He also 
taught that a house divided against itself must fall and 
be despoiled by the strong man armed. It is only by 
hard and splendid struggle that peace in any direction 
can be secured, and the figment that this can be 
achieved vicariously is really a mark of easy 
materialism. To twaddle about militarism and yet to 
stand by while others die to shield you from it can 
only be compared to the cant of those who also twaddle 
about militarism and yet forward the privileged 
tyranny of the trade unions. To say, as an objector 
did a week ago, that he would do no more in case of 
invasion than take his wife and children ‘‘ to a place 
of safety ’’’ is to beg the whole question. How could 
there be any place of safety if the whole nation were 
not in arms? His wife and children, and all of us, 
would be far safer if he were not so safe. Could any 
selfishness or self-indulgence be crasser than that of 
the pulers who sacrifice the community in order to 
coddle their own consciences, and would burn their 
neighbour’s house down cheerfully to roast their 
(addled) egg? Such an objector would perhaps weep 
over a crushed black-beetle. He may possibly have a 
heart of gold, but he certainly has a brain of feathers. 
And he is a fatuous bigot who recalls what the great 
Duchess once said of James II.—it might be repeated 
of some living statesmen—that he wanted to drag 
England to heaven with him. There are at least three 
further elements in this phase of illusion. First of 
all, there is the flabby habit bred by long years of un- 
disciplined prosperity. Next there is the twist of hide- 
bound prejudice—the same that leads anti-vaccina- 
tionists to prefer smallpox to its cure or Christian 
Scientists (with more excuse) to prefer death to 
doctors. And then there is the smug vanity which 
dotes on martyrdom and craves advertisement. 
Objectors like to think that they resemble the mangled 
saints in Doré’s picture. They provoke maltreatment 
—none the less deplorable—and then denounce the 
very mob whom they would cheer if it assailed their 
pet aversions. Like some of the old Puritans again, 
they 

‘‘Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.”’ 


This is neither sound sense nor sane sensibility. 
The fact is that they live in an atmosphere of inver- 
sion. They have learned every trick of hysterical 
mania. The Suffragettes have taught them to 
‘‘ hunger-strike.’’ If an exasperated martinet bubbles 
over with unwise indignation, the complete objector 
records in his diary that he has been spat on. He is 
very contriving, and the diary is part of his apparatus. 
He will threaten suicide, like Mr. Mantalini, and then 
wriggle at a strait-waistcoat. Cause and effect have 
scant meaning for him. 


True, this is not so always. He is sometimes, and 


abominably, buliied. England does not love such 
objection, or total abstainers from the — stimu- 
lants of existence. The crowd cuffs and ducks 


them, as it used to do the witches. The mob mauls 
and mangles them, just to vent its high spirits—a 
sinister sign of lawless violence, but a symptom 
amenable to such calm strength as was shown by that 
fine Canadian corporal during the débdcle in Kingsland. 
When the objector sulks and smiles with an air of 
superior sanctimony the soldiers who have suffered 
lose all sense of justice and proportion. He is dropped 
into a pit, as Joseph was after his irritating dream. 
Unconscientious persecution is as indefensible as con- 
scientious objection. It is just because law and order 
must be supreme that even the mest conscientious 
objector becomes a traitor. He should be allowed no 
pretext for fastening false colours on law and order, 
still less for crowning himself with a spurious halo. 
But whose fault is it that he is exposed to be thus 
hunted or bullied? Is it not mainly his own 
for glorying in his aloofness? Is it not also the 
Government’s for dressing him up in a mockery of 
khaki instead of sending him to make roads behind 
the line or to labour on the land, or for herding him 
in camps with interned Germans? Useful work 
might partly atone for his apostacy if it is honest. 
But it would not wholly expiate his national offence. 
We held most strongly that he and his children should 
be disfranchised. Till the third generation no vote of 
his should be able to spread contagion among us. Ihe 
case of the Quakers is different. Very few strict ones 
are left, and even these, we believe, raise no objection 
to their children entering the Army or Navy. Indeed, 
they themselves eagerly undertake the perils of minec- 
sweeping. We know that they are high-minded. But, 
if there still survives a wholly recalcitrant Quaker, we 
think that he should not escape the penalty—at any 
rate, for himself. His conscience cannot outweigh 
his country’s in so magnificent a cause. To do a 
little right he cannot be suffered to do so great a 
wrong—to be so petty and local. And should he 
instance the example of the early Christians, who 
would take no oath to Cesar, the answer is that the 
early Christians hourly expected the Second Coming. 
The Quakers are not expecting it, and many of them 
are in businesses deservedly successful. They raise 
no conscientious objection to making profits that 
war may enhance, and but for our Fleet and Army 
commerce of every kind would be impossible. More- 
over, if Quakers and Brotherhoods insist on the letter, 
why not do so thoroughly? If they rely on the text 
about turning the other cheek, they should also observe 
the precept about the ‘‘ cloke ’’—fatal to lawsuits. 
Nor have we yet heard of one who sold all he had. 
As for the hypocrites—callous hypocrites—no words 
and few gaols are adequate. Theirs is the worst theft 
—that of henour, and their pretence of a conscience 
should be punished twice over. A shocking case, too 
—though, happily, not a common one—is that of 
youths born and bred here who have the effrontery to 
claim exemption on the score of Teutonic descent. 
They fear they might shoot their second cousins: to 
their second cousins let them go; we could not wish 
them a worse fate. And then there are the sleek 
holders of fat jobs whom, tongue in cheek, the Minis- 
terial augurs pronounce ‘‘indispensable.’’ It is a 


crying scandal. We know of one case where certainly 
| any better educated old woman would suffice; of 
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another, where a task superfluous in war detains an 
athlete and a sportsman below military age. Such 
unconscientious assenters are, in our judgment, as bad 


as most of the Conscientious Objectors. Talk 
of profiteering! These are the ‘‘ profiteers ’’— 
the people who exploit every detached interest 


of ‘* futurist ’’ sophistry at the expense of those 
who lay down their lives in legions that Great Britain 
may be preserved. 


**AWAY WITH HIM! HE SPEAKS LATIN!” 


HEN people say that the practice of classical 
quotation is dead, they usually have in mind the 
Virgilian tags with which, it is understood, Mr. 
Gladstone was the last to decorate a full-dress speech. 
But the disappearance of Latin in the House of 
Commons is only part of a larger change due to the 
spread of education in all classes of society. It is not 
merely a question of parliamentary perorations, and 
of Virgil or Horace; the habit of apt literary quotation 
is altogether vanishing, for good or ill, from our days. 
The change may be the inevitable result of natural 
forces; we know very well that demagogy has no 
truck with the Muses, and those who still hoard the 
old treasures are shy of offering anything so innutri- 
tious as pearls to the public to-day. This state of 
things may be only temporary; in due time the m- 
fluence of continuation schools, the educational ladder 
and University Reform should bring back the golden 
age. Another generation may live to hear Labour 
members not only. cite the rugged truths of Macaulay 
or the philosophic deeps of Longfellow, but even cap 
each other with the trifling elegancies of Tityre tu or 
Arcades ambo. But meanwhile those of the public 
who relish the finding of a neat reference in a speech 
or an article are mostly forced to hunt fer the luxury 
in the body of their reading, and make the application 
of the instance to the moment, which would have been 
made for them by the publicists of a happier day. 
There is, indeed, a sort of dusty pretenders and make- 
shifts scattered thickly enough about platforms and edi- 
torials—the miserable stock italics of rusticus expectat 
and parturiunt montes, the observances ‘‘ more 
honoured in the breach’’ and the ‘‘ consummations 
devoutly to be wished’’; but these, to pay them in 
their own coin, are stale ad nauseam, mere crambe 
repetita. The really apt quotation is never a hack- 
neyed one, and yet it must lie within the range of a 
pleasantly jogged memory, or at least come from a 
region which the hearer knows by fame. It should be 
‘* classical ’’—not necessarily in a dead language, but 
drawn from an author possessing the perfectly definite 
standing which comes from a certain admixture of 
reputation and age. The Greek alphabet, since the 
current of education—taught to follow the line of least 
resistance—began to lean towards the soft diluvial 
levels of the modern side, looks alarmingly uncouth 
to the multitude. Latin almost always has a compact- 
ness and double-shotted force which tells admirably 
in a parallel. Modern languages are, in fact, too 
modern for the purpose. Our own writers offer a noble 
field; but we must leave out Shakespeare, if we can 
contrive to, and stop our gleanings at about a hundred 
years ago. 

For the mixed feeder in the older books it is an 
added pleasure to come haphazard on sentiments which 
for their aptness to the present scene might have been 
written yesterday, and to mark them down for his own 
edification (mentally, or with the lead pencil which 
Gray thought ten times better than the memory), 
although they may never be available to cheer one’s 
friends with or confound a foe. The couplet in 
Dryden's ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel ’’, 


“Votes shall no more established power control, 
Such votes as make a part exceed the whole ”’, 


is wasting its sweetness as a vaticination of the 
collapse of a Corrupt Bargain, or perhaps, a cynic 
might say, of the extinction of the Plural Voter. 


A remark of Livy’s (XXX. 44): eo 
‘* Nulla magna civitas quiescere potest; si foris 
hostem non habet, domi invenit ’’, 


will serve to warn the anti-militarists. 

A survivor of the period when Gibbon was read and 
political economy had not been deported to Saturn 
might think he had found a forecast of the results of 
a recent valuation of the collective wisdom in a de- 
scription in the ‘‘ Decline and Fall”’ (I. 2, 24): 


‘‘This multitude of abject dependents was interested 
in the support of the actual government, from 
the dread of a revolution which might at once 
confound their hopes and intercept the reward 
of their services.’’ 


We should look elsewhere than in ‘ Rasselas’’, 
probably, for a warning as to the international aspects 
of aviation; but the following paragraph (Chap. VI.) 
has a particular correspondence with the direction of 
some popular solicitudes : 


‘‘ Against an army sailing through the clouds, 
neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas could 
afford any security. A flight of northern 
savages might hover in the wind, and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital 
of a fruitful region that was rolling under them.”’ 


To turn from party to social politics, we shall find 
a motto ready for our struggles after the war with sub- 
terranean finance, secret commissions, departmental 
scandals, and the like, in Tacitus, ‘‘ Ann.”’ VI. 
16: 


‘* Multisque plebiscitis obviam itum fraudibus, que 
totiens represse miras per artes sursum orie- 
bantur.”’ 


For a school reformer, whether with views on Mon- 
tessorism or public school Greek—Mr. E. G. A. Holmes 
or Mr. A. C. Benson, or Dr. Rouse—there is a neat text 
in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 12): 


‘* He objecteth to our infamy the transgressions 
of our education.’ 


(The character looks even more magisterial in the 
Septuagint, but in this connection the language is of 
course doubly inadmissible.) And who is there that 
cannot fit a living representative to that depressed de- 
scription in ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian ’’, 


‘*He was but mortal, and had been a schoolmaster ’’? 


The theatre of our days is not so wholly divorced 
from the humaner letters that there may not be fourd 
references in the classics here and there still applicable 
to its circumstances. If Mr. G. S. Street could be 
thought of as tempted at any conjunction to magnify 
his office, he might be referred to the judgment of 
Gibbon (‘‘ Decline and Fall’’, I. X.): 


‘* A censor may maintain, he can never restore, the 
morals of a state.”’ 


And we may assume that it is unnecessary to particu- 
arise the authors aimed at in the judgment of Gray 
(Letter to Mason) : 


‘** But good lines will make anything rather than a 
good play ”’, 


and of Aristotle (in a translation) that a certain 
kind of bad play ‘‘is made so by bad writers 
of themselves, and by good writers on account of the 
actors ’’ (‘* Poet.’’ 9). 

But, after all, thus to sort out and string together 
quotations is not the same thing as coming on them 
singly, pat in their setting. Will no public man with 
the gift remember once in a while a certain small 
audience, and venture to defy the many-headed Cade 
that cries (the inevitable source must at last be tapped !) 


‘* Away with him! He speaks Latin!”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MESOPOTAMIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—As the Saturpay Review is one of the few inde- 
pendent journals left to us, 1 take the liberty of asking you 
to insert a criticism of the Mesopotamia affair, which shall 
be as brief as the nature of the subject allows. 

A chorus of indignation arose on the publication of the 
Report, and now disappears, as if by magic, at the voice of 
one or two Front Benchers. Our Government has, of 
course, had an excellent press, nothing could be better 
than the notices it gets. The newspapers are now all tuned 
to bray a chorus of approval. I have served three years in 
the ranks, and I can assure you that no institution, not 
even the House of Commons, is so wildly out of touch as 
the press with public opinion. 

No one is to be punished—of course not. The object of 
punishment is to deter offenders in the future; the object of 
impunity is to encourage offenders in the future. 


MILITARY REPRESENTATIVES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—A paragraph on page 59 of your last issue gives the 
impression that military representatives are frequently 
officers—either ‘* dug-outs ’’ or members of the New Army. 

Since the beginning of the scheme I have acted as a 
military or appeal representative in various districts, and 
except for a few weeks, when a New Army officer with legal 
training was detailed, to his own deep disappointment, for 
a short period of appeal work, I have never seen an officer 
of either of the classes mentioned taking a case before a 
tribunal, and the number of cases dealt with in my own 
sub-area is now approaching 5,000. 

The military representatives with whom I have been 
associated are civilians of good standing in the county. 
Simply from a sense of duty they accepted an office which 
involves them in great expenditure of time and money. They 
have not received one penny in the shape of pay, and even 
their heavy postage and travelling expenses have come out 
of their own pockets, while the odium necessarily incurred 


| by the impartial discharge of their duties is no light matter. 


Now for a word on Mesopotamia. We have ample pre- | 
| many of the same type, and I am convinced that the number 


edents for the military offenders. Sir John Whitelocke, 
guilty of a cowardly scuttle from Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video (but not of inhumanity to his own men), was tried by 
court-martial. He was cashiered. The civilians present no 
difficulty. Every department has a right to dismiss its 
officials for incompetence, inquiry or no inquiry, com- 
mission or no commission. Let the guilty ones retire into 
obscurity with their honours and pensions. Only let them 
mever serve England again. 


‘“* Titles a king can give; 
Honour he can’t. 
Titles without honour 
Are but a barren grant.’’ 


I would suggest that the brave and capable Sir John Nixon 
should be left out of the proceedings. He was betrayed and 
made a catspaw by our overlings (to use Mr. Kipling’s 
admirable word), who ruined an enterprise which he might 
have carried to brilliant success, had be been supported 
loyally. Apropos of the Whitelocke court-martial, the 
resolute Popham was censured for rashness, but immedi- 
ately afterwards given; an important command. 

Now for a word on India. The Roman and the Indian 
administrations are the most efficient the world has ever seen. 
The present military machine, which is now rightly con- 
demned, was improvised by Lord Kitchener, who (I believe) 
had never seen India till he arrived as Commander-in-Chief. 
The numerous benefits which he conferred on the Indian 
Army are not relevant to the present issue. The organisa- 
tion was a potent engine of disaster, condemned at the time 
by everyone who knew India, from Lord Curzon down- 
wards. I was in India at the time. I spent nearly fourteen 
years in that country in an unofficial capacity. 

The fruits of the incomparable Indian system were seen 
in the South African War. Just before its outbreak a small 
army of veterans, dispatched at a moment’s notice, arrived 
at Cape Town and saved the country for us. 
under the patriotic and constitutional rule of that statesman 
Lord Curzon. 

India only requires two reforms :— 

(1) The invariable appointment of a man as Governor- 
General. It has no use for slippery and supple politicians, 
sent out to say ditto to the Secretary of State. It wants a 
man who will rule India through his Council. 

(2) The invariable appointment of an English gentleman 


Possibly this district is exceptional, but I believe there are 


of officers engaged in tribunal work during the past twelve 
months is extremely small, while the number of those who 
would dream of insulting tribunals or applicants is smaller 
still. Personally, I have never come across a single case. 
Your obedient servant, 
N&ITHER DuG-OUT NOR NEW ARMy. 


GERMAN PRISONERS IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Haro Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
26 June 1917. 

Sir,—In this far outpost of the Empire the first intima- 
tion that I had of an organisation in England for supplying 
comforts and luxuries to our over-fed and over-pampered 
German prisoners was the letter of Mr. Wilson Noble in 
your number of 5 May. 

Far as we are from the heart of the Empire, the Province 
of British Columbia has contributed to what has hitherto 
been the Canadian Volunteer Contingent (God grant con- 
scription will soon be in force) forty thousand men, nearly 
double its quota for Canada in proportion to its population. 

Many of the men who so cheerfully volunteered to fight 
for King and country are buried in Flanders and in France; 
some are German prisoners, and we all know how they are 
treated. Millions of Belgians and many Serbians are 
starving. 

To hear that any man who calls himself a Britisher has 
contributed one penny to such a fund as Mr. Noble refers to 
comes as a terrible shock. 

The names of the subscribers given by Mr. Noble are 
significant. 

It is specially painful to me to see in the list of subscribers 
the names of Sir John Simon and Lord Haldane, both 


| members of the profession to which I have the honour to 


This was | 


as Secretary of State, who will carry out the suggestions of | 


the Governor-General and defend them in Parliament. We 
have no use at the India Office for the mouthpieces of 
vicious and virulent cranks. Let the guilty be punished, and 
let honest and capable men be appointed as rulers. Above 
all, let India alone. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
W. A. Hirst. 


belong. 

Considering, however, the well-known proclivities of the 
latter, and the activities of the former against the only 
effective means of actively prosecuting the war, it is hardly 
surprising. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. Dunpar Taytor. 


THE ISSUE IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


S1r,—The Dominion of Canada has a great future before 
it: peopled as it is by some of the best specimens of the 
English and Scotch nations, its outlook is as splendid as that 
of any part of the Empire. But Canadian statesmen must 
study history and profit by its lessons. The French- 
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Canadian question to-day is very like the Irish Nationalist 
or Home Rule movement. There is the same selfish 
separatism, always asserted at moments of international 
danger, by a minority spoiled by the weak indulgence of the 
predominant partner. If Canadian statesmen imitate the 
conduct of British party leaders by truckling to sedition for 
the sake of votes they will find the French-Canadian 
Nationalists a millstone round their neck, as Gladstone and 
Asquith found the Irish. 

In the eighteenth century the British Government made 
the mistake of allowing French to be used as an official 
language in the Province of Quebec. This absurdity has 
merely perpetuated racial separation. With the warning of 


' French Canada before our eyes, our Government after the 


Boer War repeated the blunder by permitting the use of 
the Dutch taai as an official language in South Africa. In 
the British Empire the only official language should be 
English. 

Canadian party leaders must grasp the nettle firmly, or 
French Canada will hamper and preoccupy their future 
and decide the tenure of office as surely and unhappily as 
Nationalist Ireland has weakened British policy by selling 
its votes at every General Election. 

Your obedient servant, 
IMPERIALIST. 


** LORD BACON.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay REeEvIEw. 


2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4, 

14 July 1917. 
Sir,—The use of ‘‘ Lord Bacon ”’ is not so indefensible 
as ‘‘ Templar ’”’ seems to think. On 7 January 1618 Bacon 
became ‘‘ Lord Chancellor,’’ but was not raised to the 
peerage, such being the custom in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Contrary to custom on 12 July he was raised to the 
peerage. So that for a time he would have been properly 
known as ‘* Lord Chancellor Bacon,” which might pardon- 
ably be abbreviated to ‘‘ Lord Bacon ’’—a designation which 
commemorates the fact that the philosopher and essayist 

was also chief law officer of the Crown. 
Yours obediently, 
F. F. MontaGue. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—As the late Mr. James Spedding explained, the 
title ‘‘ Lord Bacon ”’ probably came into vogue ‘ for short- 
ness,’’ instead of Lord Keeper Bacon and Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon; whereas the designations Lord Verulam and 
Lord St. Albans did not appeal either to the outside world 
or to the literary man of the day, who was fain to recog- 
nise the philosopher, judge, and writer best under his 
original name of Bacon (‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ 27 August 
1870). Mr. Spedding also cites a similar instance in the 
case of a certain Lord Egerton, better known as Lord 
Chancellor Egerton; and records the adoption of the style, 
Francis, Lord Bacon, appended to a poem of 1654 in 
** Reliquiz Wottonianz,’’ as well as occurring in Osborn’s 
** Advice to his Son,”’ 1659, and later in the years 1670 and 
1679, by which time the title ‘‘ had come to be the name 
by which he was ordinarily known.’’ It would also appear 
to be technically correct to say Francis, Lord Bacon of 
Verulam, or Francis Bacon, Lord of Verulam. 

In spite, too, of the peerage bestowed on the author 
of ‘‘ Maud” and ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ in his later years, it 
seems more decorous to speak of Tennyson than of Lord 
Tennyson; and the same remark may apply, too, to 
Macaulay, who assumed a more potent aspect as an his- 
torian than under his noble appellation of Lord Macaulay. 
In the case of Pitt, whose reputation was made chiefly 
as the Great Commoner, and who is best described as the 
Elder Pitt to distinguish him from his illustrious son, the 


style Chatham, or Lord Chatham, is absolutely neces- 
sary. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
N. W. 

[Lord Chancellor Egerton became Lord Ellesmere, and is 
so known. Macaulay and Tennyson are not to the point, 
as they did not take territorial titles. This correspondence 
—-which must now close—proves that to speak of Lord 
Bacon is as great a solecism as to speak of Lord Pitt or 
Lord Disraeli. Not that this will stop the practice.—Eb. 


WINDSOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—About the year 1209 a handful of St. Francis’s fol- 
lowers built themselves a humble dwelling at a place on a 
bend of the river near Assisi. The place was called Rivo 
Torto, or the winding shore, Windsor. 

Skeat’s derivation of Windsor from the shore of Vandal 
(Wandel) should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. He 
loved to fetch his derivations from long distances. For 
example, thirty or more years ago, when supping with my 
father, Jeremiah King, and Horace Brown, K.C., the 
latter complained that the sounding of a dinner-gong in 
jerry-built houses would almost demolish their main walls. 
‘“*That’s why they are called jerry-built,’’ said Skeat. 
‘* The walls of Jericho fell at the sound of musical instru- 
ments, hence Jericho-built, or colloquially jerry-built, is the 
term used to denote inferior bricklaying.’”’ King laughed 
and told Skeat it was too far-fetched. ‘* You might as well,” 
said he, ‘say my name is derived from cucumber,” 
pointing to one on the table. ‘* So it is,’’ replied Skeat. 
“* Your name is Jeremiah King, which is Jerry King, which 
is Jerking, which is Gherkin, which is Cucumber.” 
Windsor is simply the winding shore, the bend in the river. 

Your obedient servant, 
SNnoox. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE TAXI-DRIVER. 
To the Editor of the SaTURDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that the appeal addressed by 
Sir Vansittart Bowater to the Commissioner of Police will 
direct the attention of Scotland Yard to the behaviour of 
taxi-cab drivers, which is becoming intolerable. Taxj-cab 
drivers are under the provisions of the Hackney Carriages 
Act, though their conduct is perfectly irresponsible in its 
insolence. In return for the licence to ply for hire in the 
streets the driver of a hackney-carriage is bound to submit 
his vehicle to periodical inspection by the police, and he is 
bound to carry passengers to their destination (not his) for 
the fares as settled by law, unless he can give a good reason 
for not doing so, as, in the case of a taxi-cab, that he 
has insufficient petrol. This latter provision affords the 
taxi-driver an excuse, generally false, for refusing a fare, 
if he is not going the way he (the driver) wishes to go. 
But as a rule the taxi-drivers do not trouble to make this 
excuse; they merely ask where you wish to go, and, if it 
does not suit them, they rattle off. The other night, at 
a late hour and in a downpour of rain, I hailed a taxi 
and got in. When I was inside the ruffian asked where 
I wanted to go, and on my telling him refused to budge, 
saying he wanted to catch a train at Hammersmith. I 
once was young, and now am old; but the taxi-driver was 
older, and so I gave him an idiomatic equivalent of “ j’y 
suis, et j’y reste.’”’ This made him at length drive furiously 
to my house, where I paid him the exact fare. My ex- 
perience is that they don’t thank you for sixpence or three- 
pence over the fare, and*abuse you if you pay the legal 
fare. Another most objectionable @abit of these tyrants is 
puffing a pipe, the smoke of whichis blown back into the 
cab. We have to thank Mr. Churchill for allowing them 
to smoke when driving a fare. 

When the taximeter was introduced, we all thought we 
had got rid of the old wrangling with ‘‘ cabby ” over the 
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right fare. But owing to the weakness of the public— 
I am as bad as anybody—they have come to regard over- 
payment as a right. It is simply lack of moral courage 
that causes one to pay more than the legal fare. The 
extra cost of petrol does not, I believe, fall on the driver, 
but on the owner. Let us hope Sir Edward Henry will 
see to it that the police support the public in this matter, 
instead of taking the side of the driver, as they so often 
do. Of course, there is a remedy under the law if a man 
refuses to take you. You can tell him to drive to the 
nearest police station, and the magistrate is bound to hear 
‘“a cab case’? at once, though I am not sure whether he 
is bound to interrupt the hearing of a case that may be 
going on. But few people have the time or the inclina- 
tion to spend an hour or so in going to and waiting at the 
station. The constables in the streets ought to be armed 
with power to enforce the law on the spot. I enclose my 


card and remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


LONDONER. 


DANGERS AHEAD. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
31 July 1917. 

Sir,—I fancy most people will agree that the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons yesterday (30 July) are 
among the most disquieting that we have witnessed since 
the beginning of the war. Week after week and month 
after month treasonable speeches have been made, both 
in Parliament and at expensively organised meetings out- 
side. Even last Saturday, though the Home Office admits 
that it had full knowledge of the meeting at the Brother- 
hood Church, it feebly confesses that it did not lift a little 
finger to stop it. When will the Government learn that 
the people of this country will put up with aimost anything 
but treason, and that if this is not suppressed by the 
Government the people will take the law into their own 
hands? Thpse meetings can only be held if plenty of 
money is forthcoming. Where does it come from? Some 
say from German sympathisers in this country. If by this 
is meant Englishmen with German sympathies, I do not 
believe it, as there are not enough traitors in the country 
to find the money. Practically every penny must come 
from Germany direct, sent through a neutral country to 
some of the many thousands of uninterned Germans, who, 
for all practical purposes, have as much liberty as any 
British subject. I do not say that interning all these Ger- 
mans would effectually stop the importation of ali money, 
but it would certainly make it vastly more difficult. 

If the second and modified statement made by Mr. Lees 
Smith is true—and it was not contradicted by Mr. Mac- 
pherson—the Germans are trying on the game of corrupt- 
ing the Army as they have done so successfully in Russia. 
This cannot be unknown to the authorities, if true; in 
which case one would have thought every German would 
at once be interned and not a few of them hanged. If not 
true, the most emphatic contradiction the Government can 
make should at once be published, as we surely have a 
right to know that our regiments are not tempted by the 
lying propaganda of the Huns. 

It is difficult to write calmly when a Minister of the 
Crown is allowed to accompany Mr. Macdonald to Paris 
on what is practically a pro-German mission. 1 prefer to 
wait for further developments or explanations of this ex- 
traordinary case. , 
I am, faithfully yours, 

Witson Nose. 

P.S.—It would be interesting if some member of Par- 
liament would ascertain how many uninterned British there 
are in Germany and many uninterned Germans there 
are in Great Britain. 
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REVIEWS. 
RUSSIAN POETRY. 


“Russian Poets and Poems: ‘ Classics’ and ‘ Moderns.’.” 
By Madame N. Jarintzov. Blackwell: Oxford. 
Vol. I. “Classics.” 10s. 6d. net. 

OWARDS the close of the eighteenth century, 
while France lay agonising in the throes of 
revolution and sympathetic tremors shook the soul 
of Europe, there rose almost simultaneously in Russia 
and in England a splendid efflorescence of poetic 
genius. It was as though certain rare and* lofty 
types of intellect had been quickened into life by the 
clarion of political liberty, to transform the harshness 
of her note into harmonious echoes and reverberations. 

In England, Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley, 
deeply moved by the trend of events abroad, led the 
revolt against the pompous odes, the stilted and life- 
less classicism of their immediate predecessors. Their 
metres, like their themes, rang responsive to the 
voice of a self-enfranchised people. In Russia, the 
spiritual forces gathering strength to measure them- 
selves against the might of autocracy, found utterance 
in the poems of Pushkin and Lermontov. 

The Russian language, infinitely flexible, expres- 
sive, and abundantly rich, became in their hands an 
instrument of magic power. Nor did they stand 
alone. This first volume of Madame Jarintzov’s work 
on ‘‘ Russian Poets and Poems ”’ includes biographical 
notes, and translations from nine ‘‘ classics’’ of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These poets, 
Pushkin and Lermontov excepted, are almost unknown 
to the average English reader, despite the increasing 
number of writers in this country who are drawing 
attention to the beauties of Russian literature. 

Our loss is not merely literary. Krylov, the genial 
fabulist, Jukovski the romantic, Pushkin, who decked 
his realism with gems of fancy, the brilliant, ill-fated 
Lermontov, Koltzov, the inspired herdsman, Nekrasov, 
the people’s poet, Tutchev, a forerunner of Slav 
modernism, and Count Alexei Tolstoy, the lyric singer 
of Old Russia—each is worth our study. Their 
characters, sympathetically and vividly sketched by 
Madame Jarintzov, form each a facet of that ‘‘ prism 
of Russian many-sidedness’’ of which she speaks. 
Belonging by birth to the upper and cultured classes 
(with a single exception), they were none the less 
representative of the people, and it was from the 
people they drew their strength and _ inspiration. 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Alexei Tolstoy, were as essen- 
tially Russian in their art as the herdsman Koltzov. 
They belonged, as poets, neither to a class nor to a 
movement, but, like their fellows already named, they 
breathed forth the Russian spirit in the hearts of their 
countrymen, renewing its vitality with their own. 

Krylov, above all, dear old, stout, kindly ‘‘ grand- 
father Krylov,’’ knew how to bring the spaciousness 
of the wide Russian landscape into his verse. His 
outlook, language, witticisms, metaphors, all are 
redolent of the soil. 

Not until middle life did he discover the true bent 
of his genius. When close upon the age of forty he 
chanced to essay the translation of three fables by 
La Fontaine, and succeeded beyond his hopes., Soon 
he began to write original fables of his own, with 
inner meanings drawn from life as he knew it, to 
the delight of the whole Russian reading world. To 
enter into the spirit of Krylov’s fables is to enter 
a long way into the heart of Russia, but the task of 
the translator is beset with difficulties. 

The talent of Jukovski, who spoke his funeral 
oration in 1844, took an altogether opposite direction, 
though Madame Jarintzov claims for him equally the 
right to be accounted a national poet. The offspring 
of a wealthy member of the nobility and a young 
Turkish slave, he was educated at the University 
Pension for Nobles at Petrograd, and subsequently 
passed many years of his life at Court, as the tutor 
of the future Csar Alexander II. Jukovski was 
strictly orthodox in his religious tenets and a devoted 
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adherent of the throne. He was the friend of most 
of the group of writers whom we have under considera- 
tion. He was an ardent collector of Russian folk- 
lore, and he introduced into the literature of his 
country the romantic balladry which Pushkin was to 
make his own. In the ballad of Svetlana, of which 
Madame Jarintzov has preserved much of the original 
lilt and swing, he gives a picture of Hallow-eve in 
Russia, and alludes to one of the picturesque cere- 
monies which accompany the Russian wedding rites :— 


‘* Sing, fair beauty, do not frown; 
Blacksmith, forge a golden crown, 
Forge a ring untainted 
With that crown I shall be wed, 
By that ring I shall be led 
Round the table sainted.”’ 


In Jukovski’s day, however, the romantic ballad 
was regarded as an importation from Germany, and 
Belinski, the great literary critic, declared that nothing 
was farther from Jukovski’s poetry than Russian 
national elements. ‘‘ Therefore, Jukovski’s efforts 10 
become a national poet call forth a feeling of sadness, 
depicting a great genius who was trying, against bis 
vocation, to follow a path strange to him.’’ But 
Belinski added, ‘‘ Russia had no medieval ages of 
her own: ae has given them to us.”’ 

Like Jukovski, G6unt Alexei Tolstoy was alsoon terms 
of intimacy with Alexander II. whose playmate he had 
been in early boyhood. His taste in literature was 
strongly antiquarian, and he drew inspiration from 
the great Kiev epic cycle woven round ‘‘ the fair Sun 
Vladimir,’’ the first Christian Muscovite Prince. The 
ballad of Potok, a gallant of the Kievan Court, of 
which several stanzas are given by Madame Jarintzov, 
is a good example of his style. It concludes with a 
somewhat satirical picture of modern Petrograd, where 
Potok, woken from a magic slumber, finds himself 
among men and manners much to his distaste. 

it is usually accepted by Russian critics that Alexei 
Tolstoy's Dramatic Trilogy constitutes his finest 
achievement. It consists of three consecutive historical 
dramas, ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,’’ ‘‘ The Czar Feoder 
Joannovich,’’ and ‘* Boris Godunov.’’ The title of 
this play, however, serves as a reminder that to speak 
of Alexei Tolstoy before Pushkin is a chronological! 


digression. Pushkin, the elder by some eighteen 
years, had published his fine drama of ‘‘ Boris 
Godunov ’’ in 1831. To study and compare the two 


conceptions of the self-made Czar is to gain some 
insight into two striking personalities which had only 
poetic genius in common. 

Pushkin has rarely met with his deserts at the 
hands of Englishmen. This is largely due to the 
circumstance that his prose works, which rank far 
below the level of his poetry, have been more fre- 
quently translated into English, owing chiefly, no 
doubt, to the comparative ease of the undertaking. Upon 
the difficulty of rendering the spirit and the rhythm 
of Russian verse in English Madame Jarintzov writes 
with feeling and eloquence as one who has herself 
attempted the impossible. Yet in a high degree She 
has attained to it, as in ‘‘ The Bronze Horseman,”’ 
a brilliant achievement which brings a vision of Petro- 
grad to our eyes; a vision that has, so to speak, its 
mental vistas, as in the lines, 


‘* Bows now her head old Moscow, drooping 
Before the younger capital, 
As to a new Czaritza stooping 
A dowager queen in purple pall,’’ 


and which brings to those who have known summer- 
time beside the Neva a recollection of the 


‘* Still, transparent, thoughtful nights, 
When soft and silvery moonless glimmer 
Enters my room—and, without lights, 

I read and write past midnight chiming, 
While, clear-cut, sleep the giant buildings 
Along the empty streets, and higher 
Soars bright the Admiralty spire.”’ 


, Pushkin’s latest biographer rightly says: No trans- 


lation, no poet in the whole world, could convey 
the ringing freedom of his Russian lines.’’ Yet, on 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that Lermontov— 
the meteor whose brief, radiant passage through life 
has been likened to that of Byron—has suffered even 
worse things in the process of translation. ‘‘ The 
Demon,”’ defined by Miss Jane Harrison in her prefa- 
tory note as ‘‘a masterpiece of translation,’’ suffers 
at moments from lapses from the grand manner that 
provoke a friendly smile. 

Finally, to quote once more from Miss Jane Harri- 
son, Madame Jarintzov’s object has been ‘‘ not to 
create English, but to carry over Russian,’’ and the 
result justifies her courage. 

If translations at best show the wrong side of the 
carpet, as Leo Tolstoy once said with regard to ,his 
own writings, let us at least enjoy the true colouring, 
and, if possible, the design. 

In conclusion, may one be allowed to utter a word 
of amicable protest? Madame Jarintzov bewails at 
considerable length the ‘‘thimbleful of English 
rhymes.’’ Has not she, the loving and faithful inter- 
preter of her gifted countrymen, done something less 
than justice to our mother-tongue? The English 
poets, their contemporaries, who created new metres, 
rhythms, cadences, in infinite variety, rivalling in 
artistry even the music of Shakespeare, bear witness 
to the capacity for verbal melody of our language. 
None the less, Madame Jarintzov has availed herself 
with remarkable success of her extensive knowledge 
of English, and her work forms a valuable link 
between two great literatures. 


NOVELS. 


“* Tributaries.” By Harold Begbie. Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 
HIS is a very savage satire upon the demagogue, 
the Nonconformist, the Jew, and the Roman 
Catholic. As a political novel it is powerfully written, 
and with a’ real knowledge of the forces which con- 
trol a certain side of modern politics. Its defect is 
that the invective is indiscriminate, for none escape 
Mr. Harold Begbie’s lash, and the picture of mean- 
ness, depravity, and hypocrisy is so black that it pro- 
voKes incredulity. Surely there never was or could 
be such a malignant brute as old Champness, or quite 
such an odious Jew as Girshel, or so mean a hound 
as Maurice Sangster. We do not pretend to know 
the world of Radical dissent as well as Mr. Begbie, 
but, if it is the least like its picture in ‘‘ Tributaries,’’ 
let us thank God that its day is passing. 

The character of the demagogue, Maurice Sang- 
ster, though possibly a caricature, is a very clever 
study. It is a terrible story of the bondage to which 
every man must be subject who embarks on the stormy 
sea of politics without a sufficient store of provisions 
in the shape of capital. Maurice Sangster, son of a 
small newsagent in Derby, unctuous but sincere Dis- 
senter, always ready to pray with anybody, conceives 
the idea of organising the political side of, Noncon- 
formity and marries the daughter of a rich Clapham 
‘* brother,’’ against his will, and, consequently, with- 
out his financial help. He makes a journalist ‘‘ scoop ”’ 
with some sensational articles on the life of the poor, 
becomes a platform orator, is kept by an odious Jew, 
becomes a Radical Socialist member of Parliament, 
and, finally, Home Secretary. But on the way the 
Jew, who is a Radical, finds out that his hero is a 
sincere Socialist and they quarrel. Sangster tells his 
paymaster ‘‘ to go to hell,’’ and, luckily for him, is 
rescued by the secret support of the Nonconformist 
father-in-law. All goes swimmingly as long as the 
Home Secretary’s salary lasts, though the statesman 
discovers that his Clapham frump of a wife is a bar 
to his leading the party. Suddenly the Government 
is turned out, and Sangster finds himself without the 
sou. Unluckily, on the day of the fateful division in 
the House Sangster was toying with Amaryllis in the 
shade of Richmond Park after a champagne lunch at 
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the Star and Garter, where he was recognised. The 
lady is the virtuous spinster daughter of a Roman 
Catholic Q.C., but Sangster is undone by the Press. 
The grim old father-in-law appears upon the scene 
after the General Election, calls the statesman a hum- 
bug and a scoundrel, but offers to buy his soul for 
£1,000 a year. The unhappy wretch agrees with 
Mephisto, the condition being that he shall abandon 
Socialism and place Disestablishment in the front of 
his programme. The political meteor sloves rapidly 
downward and sinks in darkness and neglect. It is 
distinctly a realistic novel, and because of its terrible 
truth is very interesting. 


“The Loom of Youth.” 
Preface by Thomas Seccombe. 
5s. net. 


CHANGE has come over the spirit of the public 
school man. Of old—and that is not so long 
ago—no sooner had he “‘left’’ than he beheld his 
school transfigured in a rosy mist of sentiment. To 
have recorded any evil of it would have been a blas- 
phemy ; to hint at a reform high treason. The public 
school was sacred like the Crown and Constitution, 
having made us what we are. But the younger 
generation will have none of this. They will be 
realists; they are not troubled by false modesty or by 
that innocent hypocrisy which makes a young man 
reticent about the pangs of adolescence till he has 
outgrown them. Compare ‘‘ The Hill,’’ by Mr. 
Vachell, with ‘‘ The Harrovians,’’ by Mr. Arnold 
Lunn, and note the difference. Then read this memor- 
able book by Mr. Alec Waugh, which in a measure 
and a way explains the modern standpoint. 
According to Mr. Waugh and most other people the 
public school system is valuable, less for instruction 
or education in the ordinary sense than for the forma- 
tion of character. But what sort of character does it 
tend to form? According to Mr. Waugh neither high 
nor low, but just a serviceable, hardy average. It 
may therefore be considered a good training for the 
commonplace man, since it inculcates a blind accept- 
ance of established custom and conformity to the ex- 
isting order, good or bad. But for those whose 
nature spurns the average it is a danger, since it sets 
before them false ideals. To be an ‘‘athlete’’ or a 
““ blood,’’ even a “‘ rake,’’ is better in the public school 
boy’s estimation than to be a don. We know one 
school where small boys vied to purchase from the 
custos fragments of the birch immortalised by contact 
with the person of the reigning athlete. The frag- 


By Alec Waugh. With a 


ments were tied up with fancy ribbon and hung beside 


the photographs of home. Athletes have many privi- 
leges; and recklessness in all directions is applauded 
of the many. The boy whose instinct is for acclama- 
tion naturally takes the downward road. Being high- 
strung and imaginative he may have his character 
diminished and deformed for life. The average boy 
who takes the colour of surroundings carelessly, and 
passes through it as a phase, is none the worse. 

Mr. Waugh has shown in most amusing detail the 
passage of his hero, Gordon Caruthers, from the first 
day at Fernhurst, when, being ‘‘ fresh from a pre- 


paratory school run by a master who had strong views | 


oe 


on swearing,’’ he was ‘‘ immensely shocked at the 
language ’’ in the bathrcom till the day when, having 
learnt to use the language freely, he left the school 
as a great athlete and the captain of his house, ‘‘ feel- 
ing himself well €quipped and fortified for ‘the long 
littleness of life.’’’ He who would find the origina! 
of Fernhurst will get no help from Mr. Waugh’s ad- 
missions that it is a Derbyshire town, and to be 
reached by train from Waterloo. But that is by the 
way. Fernhurst, wherever situated, is a real school, 
the type of many in our land, and here depicted to the 
life. The language of the boys is shocking; their 
morals err upon the classic side; their code of honour 
is the code of honour of conspirators; their loyalty is 
all for one another in the effort to ‘‘ have an easy 


Grant Richards. | 


time ’’ in spite of everything. What a training school 
for public men and high officials! The masters with 
but four exceptions are a set of pompous or confiding 
idiots, exactly as we saw them in our school days. 
The boys regard the masters as their natural enemies, 
and count all measures lawful to frustrate their ends. 
The master’s attitude, especially his view of good 
and evil, is comic to the boy.. Very rarely is a master 
able to perceive, as the sensible headmaster of Fern- 
hurst did, that ‘‘ cribbing ’’ is not for the boys a 
crime at all, but just a custom of the country; also 
a form of sport, since it entails some risk. And who 
but a boy can realise the queer effect of Anglican 
religious exercises as a part of school? The reviewer 
knew of old a schcolmaster in Holy Orders who used 
to say to candidates who came to him for Confirma- 
tion: ‘* You’ve learnt all that! Then have a go at 
single-stick.’’ The boys were most sincerely grateful 
to him. 

We are surprised to find the author putting into the 
mouth of one of the masters—and that the most ad- 
mired—the language of the boys: ‘‘ Damn my heart! 

If I could go, by God, I would have my shot 
at the bloody Germans.’’ But as this happens on the 
night when it is known that England has declared 
war on Germany the master’s outbreak is no doubt 
acceptable to public taste. It is the only false touch 
of character in the book. Som@of the reflections 
strike us as a little crude; but they have value as 
shrewd criticism of the life and system by one who 
has forgotten nothing of his schooldays. 

Mr. Waugh describes Fernhurst as an old Senna 
tion, yet he fails to mention one inspiring charm which 
old schools have for the imaginative boy: their 
ghosts—the poets, thinkers, soldiers, statesmen of the 
past, who played in the same fields, worked in the 
same rooms, broke the same rules as we did. Their 
fame is the achievement of the public schools. It is 
something for a boy to feel himself a part of history, 
the heir to famous deeds and high traditions. And 
thoughtful boys feel this, though they would never 
talk about it. If Fernhurst was indeed an old founda- 
tion it seems strange that in the analysing of Caru- 
thers we find no such influence. 

The public schools were few originally, and were 
the training ground of a close aristocracy which no 
longer exists. With the immense extension of the 
system due to snobbishness it is only natural that it 
should be found deficient when demands which it was 
never meant to meet are made upon it. There will be 
changes, many of them for the better. The insane 
cult of athleticism is no more. It has already been 
destroyed, if we may trust our author, by the object- 
lessons of real war. Boys as a rule think more than 
people give them credit for, and masters less. It is 
from the standpoint of a thinking boy that Mr. Waugh 
has written, and we recommend his bock to the con- 
sideration of all those who care about the future of 
our schools. It is every whit as entertaining as it is 
suggestive. 


“The Great Gift.” By Sidney Paternoster. John Lane. 


OMEN will be glad to know that ‘‘ The Great 

Gift ’’ is the love of a wife, and that ‘‘ love is 

an eternal sacrifice.’’ This is a lively, healthy story, 
with love, politics, mountaineering, and war all thrown 
in with a genial hand. The moral is a pleasant one for 
the young—and are not novels written for the young? 
—and is simply the old saying, ‘‘ Youth will be served.”’ 
Mr. Paternoster shows us clearly that, however suc- 
cessful the middle-aged may be in finance or politics, 
if they presume to enter the lists of love against the 
young they will be unhorsed. It is an original idea 
of this novel, however, that the accepted lover, aged 


| forty-six, and at the zenith of worldly fame, voluntarily 


surrenders his betrothed to his secretary and nephew, 
aged twenty-six. As a rule, middle-age is more con- 
ceited and less generous. The hero, Hugh Standish, 
is just a little too successful to be realistic, rising from 
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a news-arab to a millionaire, and being promoted to 
the Cabinet after five years in the House of Commons. 


Ten years ago we should have dismissed the career’ 


as impossible, but in these days we have seen the 
business man promoted to high office without being in 
Parliament at all. These financial Napoleons are so 
popular that they are growing conventional, and both 
the heroine and the cynical young secretary who cuts 
out his uncle are a trifle sketchy. It is in the last 
third of the book, when war is about to break out and 
the ladies are snatched from the Tyrol just in time, 
that the novelist begins to show his power. Mr. 
Paternoster must elaborate his studies of character a 
little more, and he must never use the first half of his 
patronymic to designate the head of a family. 
‘* Dad and mummy ”’ may pass, but pater ’’ and 
‘*mater’’ are worse than unfashionable. It is an 
entertaining, wholesome tale, quite free from the 
morbid preoccupation with sexual or religious problem 
which spoils so many novels. : 


“ Science and Industry: The Place of Cambridge in any 
Scheme for their Combination.’’ By Sir Richard T. 
Glazebrook. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


HE Rede Lecture at Cambridge is usually an 
exposition of some literary or historical subject 
by a distinguished scholar. This year, however, the 
special needs of the time are suitably represented by 
the discourse of Sir Richard Glazebrook, who, as 
Director of the National Physical Laboratory, plays a 
leading part in the scientific side of the war, a side 
which needs no emphasis to-day. No Achilles or 
King Arthur in the twentieth century can rout a whole 
body of enemies by his single onslaught. The moral 
of an army, it is true, counts as much as ever, but 
the materials which it uses are all important. Out- 
ranged in gun-fire, beaten even in the 
appliances which increase the soldier's safety or 
mobility, all its valour may prove unavailing. Gas 
helmets, for instance, with a few small cracks in them, 
are fatal. 
Sir Richard Glazebrook gives an interesting insight 
into the work of the National Physical Laboratory 


and the achievements of Cambridge men in applied © 


science. At the Laboratory there are five wind 
channels continually in use, making practical tests for 
the airman and the constructors of his machine. The 
metallurgist has been busy producing alloys compar- 


able in strength with steel, yet little heavier than | 


aluminium. The Bennett height-finder is in general 
use in the Allied Armies. Nearly all the gauges for 
munitions pass through the National Laboratory, and 
the accuracy required and achieved is marvellous. It 
will be realised when we note that Sir Richard speaks 
of three ten-thousandths of an inch! At first rejections 
were frequent, but now ‘* gauges are examined at the 
rate of about 10,000 a week, and some 8o per cent. 
pass as a matter of course. Some firms get practically 
all their gauges through.’’* 

One of the wonders of science is that it applies 
researches which might be thought useless to practical 
results. Modern metallurgy is now carried to per- 
fection, and the methods used have been derived from 
the study of rock structure and the use of the electric 
current. Every new discovery is, as Faraday sug- 
gested, like a new-born child. No one knows how 
useful it may be, how significant in its effect on human 
life. The average man is totally ignorant of what 
science has done for industry. He does not, for 


simple. 


instance, connect his gains in rubber with Kew 
Gardens. 

This country wants far more careful laboratory 
work, being in this respect notably behind Germany, 
and the purpose and scope of laboratories differ, as 
Sir Richard lucidly explains. The preliminary train- 
ing must be largely done by the higher type of schools 
and the Universities, and this brings the lecturer to 
the question of science and compulsory Greek. The 
retention of that language closes Cambridge, he 
argues, to many who would profit most by its lessons. 
But he adds that the University must develop new 
methods for the ordinary teaching of science. We 
have our own comment to make. At present science 
loses and the world loses because so few scientific men 
have an adequate gift of exposition. This means 
that their discoveries do not reach the outer world and 
are not readily mastered even by those who are willing 
to profit by them. If they are to give up Greek and 
possibly Latin they ought to have more training in 
English. Sir Richard Glazebrook has nothing to 
learn in clear and effective writing. Can we say the 
same of the average man of science? We cannot; 
and this defect is one of primary importance which 
should be considered in any scheme of scientific train- 
ing. English is a neglected language. We do not 
speak of the refinements of style, but of good, plain 
English which can be readily understood and does 
not worry the reader by its verbose ambiguities or its 
clumsiness. The results of research for the most part 
are definite and can be much more easily expressed 
than the subtleties of literary criticism. But now they 
often reach the world in the casual half-knowledge of 
the populariser. English is a difficult instrument; few 
men can wield it as Huxley did, an invaluable prophet 
for Darwin. French is more lucid, or is it that the 
French are naturally more logical than we are? As 
for German, we have heard that Kant never under- 
stood his own works until he was able to read them 
in a French translation. 


ONCE, A MONTH. 


General Stone begins the “ Nineteenth Century” with “ At 
War with the German People,” in which he gives ample reasons 
for not separating the Kaiser and his subjects in the matter of 
responsibility for the war. He joins issue with Mr. Ellis 
Barker’s views, which do not seem to us very valuable. It is 
odd, we think, to take the ‘‘ Germania ”’ of Tacitus as authorita- 
tive history. Mr. Sidney Low contributes one of his well-written 
articles on “‘ The Imperial Constitution: the New Phase.” He 
examines the powers of the various councils and conclaves which 
have come into existence to-day, and which are somewhat con- 
fusing even to people with a taste for politics. He sees Mr. 
Lloyd George or the English Prime Minister of the future, 
whoever he may be, adding the functions of Imperial Chancellor 
to those of British Minister-President, for already the relations 
of the Prime Minister with his colleagues are assimilating to 
those of the American President towards his Ministers. Mr. 
Gerard Fiennes has a thoughtful article on ‘ Conditions of a 
Naval Offensive,” which, with some debatable matter, is more 
practical than many we have read. Mr. D. C. Lathbury writes 
well on “ Cabinet and Convention,” and Mr. W. S. Lilly has a 
dialogue on “ Christianity and History,” in which he dissents 
strongly from Prof. Bury’s views in ‘“‘ A History of Freedom of 
Thought.” It would be interesting to have the Professor's 
reply, for he is one of the ablest of our historical scholars. In 
‘“* Reconstruction and Reaction’ Mr. George Dewar points out 
the importance of the land and its cultivators. 


The ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’ is well varied in its contents. It begins 
with some characteristic thoughts on the outbreak of war 
by Henry James. Mr. Archibald Hurd in “What would 
Nelson have Done ?” reviews the work of our Navy throughout 
the war. He points out that Nelson was opposed to rash or 
reckless tactics and fully alive to the dangers of surprise by 
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a superior force. Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “Sir Herbert Tree 
and the English Stage” is the record of a close friend and 
admirer. He recognises that Tree was best in grotesque parts, 
and suggests that some of his unworthy productions were due 
to the necessity to keep a big theatre going. He says nothing 
of Tree’s way of dwarfing other parts by exaggerating his own. 
Sir Malcolm MclIlwraith gives a picture of ‘‘ Egypt in Wartime,” 
which is calculated to make the average Briton envious. Hotels 
have luxurious menus, and the present position of Egyptian 
finances is “ certainly brilliant.” Mr. H. Charles Woods has an 
expert article on “The Baghdad Railway in the War,” which 
also comes into Mr. G. M. Chesney’s article on “The Mesopotamian 
Breakdown.” Mr. Mais’s paper on “ The Centenary of Jane 
Austen’ is disappointing and relies too much on the opinions 
of others. In ‘ Miasoyedoff’s Treachery ” Mr. E. H. Wilcox 
throws a lurid Ifght on German espionage in Russia ; it certainly 
seems a pity that this odious spy was not killed in a duel by the 
dead shot who refused to fire at him. Miss Winifred Stephens 
has a pleasant article on the relations between “* George Sand 
and Juliette Lamber,’” which we touched on last week. 


This month the ‘* National Review ’’ has a good chance to 
dwell on political muddles, which, the reader may be sure, it does 
not neglect. Mr. Maxse has three articles throwing “ Fresh 
Light on Misgovernment ” and the “ Episodes of the Month” 
are pungently critical. Mr. Churchiil is described as a “ public 
danger.” Mr. Roosevelt’s terms of ‘ Peace with Honour ”’ are 
summarised, with the Review’s additions. Dr. Michaelis and 
his backers are severely treated, and the suggestion that 
Russia provoked Germany to war is exposed by the help of 
Mr. Sefton Delmer. In “ Pax Mundi ” Lord Esher examines 
critically the peace terms of the Union of Democratic Control 
which he thinks it a mistake to ignore. Miss Frances Pitt in 
““Wild Life at War” gives some interesting details of the 
incessant struggle among animals which is Nature’s law of life. 
Birds and fish both resent encroachment on their rights of 
territory. The fighting among ants is well known to spccialists, 
but it is foolish to say of the ants with enormous jaws who are 
professional soldiers, ‘* Of course, it is the sterile females which 
are thus armed for battle.” This is not an obvious fact, as the 
rest of the sentence shows. Writing on India and the Meso- 
potamian Report “ Asiaticus”’ makes some. very pertinent 
comments, especially concerning Indian government. 


THE CITY. 


‘* The labour of the foolish,wearieth every one of 
them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city.”’ 
—Ecclesiastes. 


MONG the adventures to which Mr. Winston 
Churchill has committed the country from time to 

time, one which appears likely to prove a success was 
the arrangement by which the British Government, 
early in 1914, became a partner with the Burmah Oil 
Company in the Anglo-Persian Oil undertaking. This 
company’s capital of £4,000,000 consists of 1,000,000 
6 per cent. participating preference shares, of 
which g00,000 were offered for public subscription, 
and 3,000,000 ordinary shares, of which the Govern- 
ment holds 2,000,000 and the Burmah Oil Company 
practically the whole of the balance. The concession, 
covering an area of 500,000 square miles, runs for 
sixty years from 1g01, and embraces land—in the 
words of the chairman and managing director, Mr. 
C. Greenway—of ‘‘ phenomenal productivity.’’ It is 
fortunate that this concession came under the excel- 
lent management of the Burmah Oil Company, having 
adequate financial resources and the necessary 
technical organisation and enterprise to develop the 
properties. A large and increasing output is being 
obtained, and it appears certain that the Govern- 
ment’s investment will become financially remunera- 
tive. The chief consideration on which the Govern- 
ment was persuaded to go into the business was the 
desirability of securing control of important supplies 
of oil fuel for the Navy; but it was inevitable that 
if this anticipation were fulfilled theze would also be 
large supplies of other products from the refineries, 
for which an adequate distributing organisation would 
‘have to be found. Here again fortune has been kind. 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Company has been able to pur- 
chase the ready-made organisation, comprised in the 
British Petroleum Company, the Homelight Oil Com- 
pany, and the Petroleum Steamship Company operating 


in this country, whose capital was held by the Euro- 
paische Petroleum Union, which in its turn was con- 


‘trolled by the Deutsche Bank. 


Owing to the war this organisation, including a 
large fleet of tank steamers, fifteen large ocean landing 
and storage installations with a tankage capacity of 
185,000 tons, 520 smaller inland depdéts, 535 tank 
railway wagons, 1,100 motor and other vehicles, to 
say nothing of land and buildings, passed into the 
hands of the Public Trustee, from whom the purchas: 
was made. It will be interesting to hear the price and 
the manner in which the transaction will be financed, 
whether by the Government, the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany, or by an issue to the public, or by all three. 
By this deal the Government becomes vitally interested 
in the local oil business of this country, which in the 
past has been subject to violent fluctuations of price 
and profit owing to the tactics of foreign competitors. 
It is an extremely complicated business, and if the 
technical management of the Anglo-Persian Company 
were not of a highly efficient character the State’s 
intervention in such a speculative element as oil might 
be viewed with some misgivings in the City. 

The purchase of another important German pro- 
perty from the Public Trustee has attracted attention 
this week. A large block of shares, representing 
virtual control of the Pacific Phosphates Co., has been 
bought at auction by Elder Dempster and Co. for 
£575,000. It is always pleasing to hear of a good 
thing going into good hands, and no doubt the Elder 
Dempster people are well satisfied with their bargain. 
But why should a shipping company invest its cash in 
phosphate fields? The world is crying for tonnage; 
ships are being sunk daily; shipowners surely wish to 
replace their losses; then why does half a millicn of 
shipping money go into manure? The answer is that 
the Government—not the shipowners—is building 
ships to replace those torpedoed; in other words, the 
public is being taxed to provide money for ships which 
the shipping people are willing to build with their own 
money. Perhaps the precise type of vessels being 
built for the Government is not suited to Elder 
Dempster requirements; but surely some agreement 
could be reached to avoid this apparent diversion of 
capital from its proper employment. 

Marconi shareholders are being badly treated. The 
company has rendered inestimable services to the 
country during the war, and after three years has not 
received a penny of remuneration or compensation 
except a part of the actual out-of-pocket expenses 
incurred. The company has not been granted an 
opportunity even of considering any proposal as to the 
basis on which such remuneration and compensation 
shall be calculated. Some companies might have been 
crippled by treatment of this kind; but thanks to sound 


finance and world-wide interests the Marconi Company ~ 


is able to carry on and increase its dividend from 
10 to 15 p.c. The net profit was £318,433 as com- 
pared with £377,818, and after increasing the reserve 
to £1,000,000 by an allocation of £32,469 there is a 
balance of £380,106 to carry forward as compared 
with £307,546 brought in from the preceding year. 
This is a very satisfactory result, especially as no 
credit is taken for money due from the Government, 
and as losses on exchange, calculated at the rates 
ruling at 31 December last, have been written off 
against profit, this being largely a book loss which 
should automatically be recovered when exchanges 
once more reach a normal level. One item of strength 
in the balance-sheet may be mentioned. Holdings of 
shares in associated companies and patents stand at 
£1,403,923, the par value of the shares, exclusive of 
those which have no capital denomination being 
£2,487,450. Apparently a larger dividend could 
have been paid, but the directors have to consider the 
demand for apparatus and materials which will arise 
after the war, and to make financial provision for a 
future which holds many uncertainties. All the 
principal Marconi subsidiaries are doing well, and the 
general position looks quite satisfactory. 
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Head Office: 


Royat ExcHancg, 
E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accident, Motor Car, Lift, Boiler, Machinery, Plate-Giass, Burglary, 
Aunuities, Employers’ Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, ity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or te 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C.1. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


(Annuities. 


E.c. 


Board of Directors. 


AvFrrep JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosxouse, Bart.,M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Sir Jonn Jarprneg, Bt., K.C.1.E., M.P. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. | C. E. Verxon Rutter, Esq. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and | 


on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


™~ 


‘NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY - 


THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH, 
OR TO ANY BRANCH OR AGENCY. 


COUNTY 


Fire, 
Consequential Less Following Fire, 


FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
rw) Burglary and Theft, 

4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C, Plate Glass, 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
fi a ttected on the mest terms. The business of thie 


faveurable 
offiee is confined te the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSWPH A. ROONRY, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 
SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


By direction of the Right Honourable Lord Alington. 
THE HOXTON ESTATE 


extending to an area of nearly 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ACRES 


Three-quarters of a mile from the Bank of England, just North of 
Old Street and the City Road, and literally in the centre of 
London. It includes about 


2,500 HOUSES AND SHOPS, 
36 PUBLIC HOUSES, 
CANAL SIDE WHARVES, 
WORKS, MILLS, STORES, AND 
MODERN FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, 
A CINEMA THEATRE, 
AND SEVERAL BUILDING SITES. 
There are some 
THIRTEEN MILES OF STREET FRONTAGES 
and about three-quarters of a mile frontage to the Regents Canal 
and Wenlock Basin. Also the Freehold Ground Rents on three 
large Blocks of Houses adjoining Mildmay Park Station, 
and the 
IMPORTANT CI. Y PROPERTY, NO. 5 LOVE LANE, 
ALDERMANBURY. 
There is an income principally in 
FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 
now amounting to 
£50,726 per annum, 
WITH MANY VALUABLE EARLY REVERSIONS 
from 1919 onwards to 
RACK RENTALS, 
now moderately estimated at 


£146,300 per annum. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RUTLEY, asa whole or in ONE HUNDRED LOTS, at the 
Estate Room, 20 Hanover Square, London, W.1, on Wednesday, 
12th September, 1917, and following day, at 2 o'clock. 


Solicitors: Messrs. NICHOLL, MANISTY & CO., 1, Howard 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Estate Agents: Messrs. VIGERS & CO., 
4, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Auctioneers’ Offices : 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
BY AUCTION at their Large Galleries, Nos. 34 and 35 
New Bond Street, on Friday, August 10, and Monday, August 13, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, 
DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND SOME 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
comprising the property of a lady, including fine engravings 
V. Green, R. Dunkarton, J. Watson, W. Ward, J. McArdell, 
D. Lucas, and other well-known engravers after Rembrandt, Sir 
A. Vandyck, J. Hoppner, etc. Engravings from the Collection of 
the late T. J. Barratt, Esq., of Bell-Moor, Hampstead Heath, 
including many after J. M. W. Turner. Fine French prints, many 
after Chardin, the property of a lady of title. Sporting prints, 
many being aquatints and in colours. Modern etchings by J. M, 
Whistler, Sir Seymour Haden, Muirhead Bone, M. A. Bauer, 
D. Y. Cameron, A. Zorn, W. Strang, and J. F. Millet; also pen 
and ink sketches by Phil May. Drawings in water-colours by 
Fred Walker, A.R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Herbert 
Marshall, R.W.S., S. A. Hart, R.A., Thomas Stothard, R.A., 
T. Girtin, S. Prout, and others, and oil paintings by J. de Heem, 
D. Teniers, J. Zoffany, R.A., Sir W. Beechey, T. Faed, R.A., 
J. B. Oudry, J. MacWhirter, R.A., Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., and 
other famous artists. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive, 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 
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y Review. 


THE EVERS 


Memoir and a few Notes, by Sir J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L.,LL.D., etc. 2 vols. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. Essays in Criticism. First Series. 


Essays in Criticism. Second Series 
Letters, 


American Discourses. 
1848-1888, Collected and “Arranged by G.W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘* Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN, 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols, 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
Collected Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. Dante, and other Essays, 

St. Anselm. Spenser. 

The Oxford ye Twelve Years, 1833-1845 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (included fo thie series by permission of 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Occasional Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 
Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES & ESSAYS BY W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by Sir J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols, 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 


by JOHN 
Poems. 


and Representati ‘Ken. 

ive 
Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 
MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRICHT. 


DICTIONARY OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited and Annotated by his Great-Niece, 
MARY ELEANOR FITZGERALD KERRICH. ith Illustrations 
2 vols. 


STUDIES IN GREEK SCENERY, LEGEND, AND 


HISTORY, Selected from his Commentary on Pausanias’ “Description of 
Greece.” By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. 
(First published under the title ‘‘ Pausanias and other Greek Sketches.’ 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 


witb Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*.° The Scientitic and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. Letters. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. BR. GREEN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 


2 vols. 


Historica] 
Second Series. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressivns 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ he Forest Lovers.”’ 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. BUSIONS COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


Li 
Easays on Some of the Modern Guides of Tough 1. 
Aspects of Religious Edited b hi 

BETH M. ROSCOE.. y his Niece, ELIZA 


Brief Literary Criticism, Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOR. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historica! 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 
In 2 vols. 


Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. 


LEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, Ss. net per volume. 
ESSAYS OF ADDISON. Chosen and Edited, with a, THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


12 vols. 
Methods and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 


Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Caristian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to tne Study of Berkeley. 


Man’s Piace in Nature, and other datipsopeingient Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geologi 


and Ethics, other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By HENnry JAmMEs. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By HENRY JAMES. 
MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before 


the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “ The Pro of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 


EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 


tr vols. 


Ho! Yeast. 1 vol. 
e. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 
Two Years 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols, 

The Essays of =. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 

The Letters of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 2 vols. 


LIFEOF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon AINGER 
M.A. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 


with Memoir, Introduction, and a by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 


3 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopeedists. 2 vols. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Compromise. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Burke. 1 vol. of Richard 


Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 2 vols. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 

CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 

RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Expansion of England. Two courses of Lectures 
Natural Religion. 
lntedestion to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 
duction and Footnotes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In ro vols. 

*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs, each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


SHAKESPEARE. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 
WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 


With an Introductory + Edited by SARAH SMETHAM 


Letters. 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. With a Port 
Literary Works. Edited by WILLIAM ‘DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Annotated by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
g vols. (Sold separately.) 

Vol. II. Poems. 


Mary 
Vol. IX. ket and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 

THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 
KNIGHT. In 1o vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette 
etched by H. MANESSE. 


Vol. I. Serious Poems. Vol. If. Pooms of Wit and Humour. Poetical W< 8 vols. 
With Vignettes and Portraits —, of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vois. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FURNESS, WITH:. 


The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of Furness, Withy and 
Co., Ltd., was held last Saturday, the Right Hon. Lord Furness 


presiding. 
The Chairman said:—Since we last met the shipping 
industry has passed through an eventful year. It will 


be seen that the profits, including the balance brought for- 
ward, and after providing for excess profits duty, amount to 
182,845 1s. 5d. The usual hali-yearly dividend on _ the 
Preference shares was paid on 1 November 1916, and three 
quarterly dividends on the Grdinary shares at 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax, have also been distributed, leaving an 
available balance of £1,004,720 1s. 5d. Of this balance, you will 
notice that we have transterred £350,000 to depreciation account, 
and have augmented the trades contingencies fund by £200,000, 
bringing this special reserve to £700,000, and the coral reserves 
of the company to £1,500,000. Your directors recommend the 
payment of a bonus of 10 per cent., free of income tax, on the 
ordinary share capital for the past iweive months, representing a 
total distribution for the year of 20 per cent., free of income 
tax. It will be observed that we propose appropriating a further 
£40,000 for division amongst the masters, officers, and engineers 
of the fleet on the termination of the war, making the total 
appropriation during the past three years for this purpose £70,000. 
I feel confident that this suggestion will meet with the heartiest 
approval of the shareholders, and that it is their wish, as it is 
ours, that the fine services of the fersonne/ of our fleet should be 
fully recognised and appreciated. 

Since the close of our last financial year we have disposed 
of our entire interest in Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry Docks 
Co., Ltd., West Hartlepool. During the year we have acquired 
the controlling interest in the old-established and world-renowned 
Prince Line, Ltd. Also, we purchased the capital of the Queens- 
town Dry Docks, Shipbuilding. and Engineering Co., of Passage 
West, County Cork. 

I would be neglecting my duty if I did not say a few words to 
you in regard to the general outlook, particularly as in the course 
of the past year the shipping industry has been subjected to very 
drastic changes. The excess profits tax has been raised from 60 
per cent. to 80 per cent., which is a gener: al increase, and applies 
to all commercial undertakings, but the shipping industry alone 
has been singled out to be deprived of the sound and commercially 
healthy Budget provision which affords relief where profits 
fgll below the pre-war level. No one wants to dispute 
that for nearly two years of the war the shipping industry 
has earned profits at a rate that is greatly in excess 
of an average pre-war year, and, like other trades, has 
been allowed to retain a margin ranging from 50 per cent. to 20 
per cent. of such excess earnings. This has undoubtedly enabled 
shipowners to place substantial amounts to depreciation and 
reserve; but, unless we wish ourselves to be deceived, we will 
have to disregard the round figures in which those sums are 
written, and consider what they are capable of purchasing for 


us. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 


THRELFALL’S. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of shareholders of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited, was held on 2 August, Mr. Charles 
Threlfall (Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, I presume I may consider 
that you have ail received a copy of the report and balance- 
sheet for the current year, and that I may take the same as 
read. I have now the pleasure at this our thirtieth annual 
general meeting of asking you to adopt the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 30 June 1917, which, I 
am sure, you will consider highly satisfactory. The gross trad- 
ing profit for the year amounts to £304,774 8s. 3d:,; against 
£218,896 17s. 7d. last year, being an increase of £85,877 10s. 8d. 
We have written off for depreciation the sum of £31,074 10s. 11d. 
We have placed £30,000 to reserve, £10,000 to pension insurance 
fund, and added £1,000 to employees’ insurance fund under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, amd cartied forward 
£121,582 16s. 10d. This sum is subject to excess profits duty, 
the amount of which has not yet been ascertained. The directors 
trust that if the Government takes up the question of State pur- 
chase they will remember that the liquor trade has been their 
agents for the collection of a very large amount of revenue, and 
that they will treat everybody connected with this trade fairly 
and justly. During the year, to 30 June, we have paid £3,470 16s. 
to the dependants of the 223 men who have joined the Colours, 
making a total of £8,426 7s. 5d. to dependants since the com- 
mencement of the war. I now beg to move the adoption of the 
Teport and accounts, and that dividends be paid at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum on the preference shares, and at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares for the half- 
year ended 30 June, which, with the interim dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, makes 15 per cent. for the year. 
I will now ask Mr. Feeny to second this resolution. Before 
putting the resolution, if any shareholder wishes to ask a ques- 
tion I shall be pleased to answer. 

Mr. P. J. Feeny (assistant managing director) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. John Hedges said that the shareholders were greatly in- 
debted to the directors and management for their services during 
the past trying year. With reference to the question of State 
purchase of the ‘trade, he was sure that proprietors of brewery 
companies would not have any objection iP they were fairly dealt 
with, which he hoped they would be. He thought the directors 
were deserving of all praise, in view of the excessive re- 
strictions which the Government had imposed on the liquor 
trade generally. He regarded those restrictions as cruel and 
unnecessary. In his own experience as a landowner and an 
owner of farms—his son was a farmer also—he found that men 
absolutely refused to do hay work or harvest work unless they 
had the beer that they had always been accustomed to have. 
He might add that he himself had done work in the fields, and 
he found that it was also absolutely necessary. It was a stimulant, 
and the meti wanted it Because of the very nature of the work. 

The report and accounts were wamnppusly adopted. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


My Reminiscences. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE: With illustra- 
tions; Extra crows 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Morntno Post.—'‘I feel sure that this ig one of the wisest books 
that have ever been written. The author begins by warning us that it is not 
history ; not a record of facts, but a selection of the pictures in remembrance, 
cunningly composed and passion-tinged, which the unseen, ever-busy 
painter is, always making for all of us—for you and me at this very 
moment ! 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 3s. 6d, net. 


Tue Times.—“ In the new volume the Poems stand the test of collective 
and separate presentment well, and promise, it seems to us, to endure as 
long as anything of our time, whether as a rounded achievement on a small 
scale or as an earnest of larger things to come.” 


Social and International Ideals: 
Being Studies in Patriotism. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Philosophical 
Theory of the State,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tue Timxs.—If the book contained nothing else than some of the 
observations in the last chapters as to true pacifism and patrietism, it would 
make every reader its debtor." 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s World 


Atlas. Containing 34 Political Maps in Colours, 
with a complete Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 15 x 12 
inches. Full bound Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mali Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending pekeeaee i is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEW 

It covers in a bright, ad and and found 
manner every i t hap 

can rest afe missing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will fn find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the W oman’s Page, and 
the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 

ama. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 
Per Annum 


& s. &s d. 
| Special Edition ibe 9 B19 0 
Final Night War (late fee) ... 013 0 212 0 


ABROAD 


013 0 212 0 
Final Night War (late fee) 016 3 3 5 0 |. 
' The Special Edition will be sent for any less peri rata— 

tha i for 9d. per week prepaid the” ‘Naght for 
per week. 


Pall Mall Gazette 


Publishing Office: 28 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
° ye which is’ situated close to the Cathedral. 
MS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
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i circles, just after the Great Upheaval. His narrative of al) that took 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


SOLDIER MEN 


By YEO. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is an oj secret that ‘ Yeo’ is the disti son of a dis- 
tinguished father. His first appearance in print reveals natural obser- 
vation and literary skill of a very high order. These vivid and human 
stories are among the best that the war has produced. It is a true 
soldier's book, manly, fresh, and self-respecting, and it touches the 

every time.’ Daily T elegraph. 
“Every sort and shade of soldier is in this excellent volume, and 
every one rings —— true; indeed, it is a book of infinite variety ; 
grave and gay ; humorous and ‘tender, and very, very human.” "—Clarion. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 
With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“ This is one of the best biographies that has appeared for a long 
time. Mr. Bleackley moves as easily and familiarly amongst the poli- 
ticians and a ages Red the latter half of the eighteenth century as 
if he were writing of men and matters of to-day.” —Saturday Review. 


THE MAID WITH WINGS 


AND OTHER FANTASIES GRAVE TO GAY 
By E. B. OSBORN. 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Osborn is a stimulating companion, and, whatever his theme, 
enriches it with curious lore set forth in an incisive and picturesque 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Marcosson arrived in Russia, where he is well known in patted 


place, and the report of his lengthy interviews with Karensky, Milyukofi, 
and other members of the new Government, places the situation clearly 
before us, and helps the reader to form an opinion of what is likely to 
happen in the future. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR: 


PARLIAMENT OR IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT ? 
By HAROLD HODGE. Crown 8vo. 55s. net. 
“ Mr. Hodge’s suggestions may be read with profit.”—Times. 


G/- Noveis of the Day 


THE CANDID COURTSHIP 


By MADGE MEARS (author of ‘The Jealous 
Goddess,” etc.) 

“ A story full of good talk—direct and genuine conversation . . . will 
hold you amused and curious to the An excellently human and 
stimulating novel.”—Punch. 

“Miss Mears has a nimble wit, and she has exercised it with skill. 
From the first moment there is no doubt of the extreme candour of the 


courtship.” —Times. 
** Miss Mears has a and rather brilliant touch. Moreover, she 


lessed sense of humour, and, rarest of gifts, 
the flair for a comical situation.”—Ouélook. 


THE GREAT GIFT 


By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. Author of ‘‘ Motor 
Pirate,” ‘‘ The Hand of the Spoiler,” etc. 
A present-d tical el which should be widel: characters 
that may be a fascinating love story the 
scenes of the opening of the War. 


THE GAY LIFE 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 
It is a jolly tale, an amusi and v 

it is a true tale” 

keen of humour is very well kno’ and 

a life an By mt and tenderness in the story which it 

eekly. 

“ All the stage characters are drawn from life. and Mr. Howard is as 

lively in his as ever.”—Daily Graphic. 


WITH GOLD AND STEEL 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Author of “ Victor 
Victorious.” 


* The Three Musketeers.’ "—Land and Water. 

“ A judicious blend of romance and adventure . . . it is highly and 
vividly written.” —Westminsier Gase'te. 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE 


By VERNON RENDALL. (Second Edition.) 


“ The book, in a word, is a huge success, and a Belsize’s 
acquaintance must be your earliest endeavour.’”"—Bystander, 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1 
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Mr. Murray s New Books 


TOWARDS THE GOAL 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Roosevelt in his Introduction to the book says 
“England has in this war reached a height of achieve- 
ment loftier than that which she attained in the struggle 
with Napoleon ; and she has reached that height in a 
far shorter period. Her giant effort, crowned with a 
success as wonderful as the effort itself, is worthily 
described by the author of this book. Mrs. Ward writes 
nobly on a noble theme.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d, net, 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT 


With a Preface by The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


OUR MONEY AND THE STATE 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “ The 
Meaning of Money,” etc. A review of the 


purposes for which and the means by whichthe — 


State takes money from the citizen. 3s. net. 


THE CANTEENERS 


By AGNES M. DIXON. A lively account of 
experiences in a French Red Cross Canteen 
not far from the front. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


The Trade of To-Morrow 


By ERNEST J. P. BENN 
Author of “TRADE AS A SCIENCE” 

Mr. Benn’s practical and detailed proposals for 


the Reconstruction of British Industry will be 
read with equal interest by labour and capital. 


An entirely new light is thrown on the relations 
of the State and Trade, and a workable solution 
to the problem of fabour’s position in industrial 
control is advanced. 


8vo. 232 pp. 2/6 net 
JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) LTD. 
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B Y Sir James Crichton-Browne 
Major-General Long 
Will Thorne, M.P. 


d. net 
6 at all Dean Hensley Henson 
G. K. Chesterton 
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